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THE STRUCTURE OF KAFKA’S WORKS: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR UYTTERSPROT 


BY RONALD GRAY 


In October 1953 and October 1954 there appeared in the Belgian Revue 
des Langues vivantes two essays by Professor H. Uyttersprot of the University 
of Ghent, the one proposing certain alterations in the sequence of chapters 
in Kafka’s Der Prozess, the other discussing more generally the structure of 
Kafka’s novels. These essays are now contained in the volume published in 
1957 by Messrs C. de Vries-Brouwers of Antwerp under the title Eine Neue 
Ordnung der Werke Kafkas? Zur Struktur von “Der Prozess’ und ‘Amerika’. 
They have been greeted by some critics as establishing facts hitherto un- 
recognized and do indeed present an imposing argument based very largely 
on an examination of details of the text. Dr H. S. Reiss goes so far as to 
say (Akzente, Dec. 1955, p. $53) that Professor Uyttersprot’s thesis ‘unser 
ganzes Bild von Kafka, wenn nicht umstésst, so doch wesentlich andert’. 
Moreover, although the findings have been brought to the attention of 
Kafka’s publishers, numerous leading periodicals, and prominent Kafka~- 
scholars, there has been, Professor Uyttersprot states, ‘bis jetzt von berufener 
Seite kein Widerspruch gegen die Ergebnisse erhoben worden’ (U., p. 5).? 
This is true only on a narrow interpretation of the word “Widerspruch’. 
Dr Reiss himeelf asks if more emphasis should not be placed on the fact that 
Max Brod, as editor, was in a good position to know Kafka’s intentions 
concerning the sequence and finds the treatment of Kafka’s novels as a whole 
(in contrast with the treatment of Der Prozess) ‘zwar anregend, doch nicht 
so iiberzeugend’ (op. cit., p. 554). Nevertheless the impression remains, I 
believe, in many quarters that by virtue of his strictly scientific method Pro- 
fessor Uyttersprot has established a good case. This is unfortunate, for despite 
a number of convincing claims on relatively minor issues, the one major 
claim, leading to an interpretation of Kafka’s work as a whole, is seriously 
questionable. Before any decisive action is taken to alter the form of Der 
Prozess as it is at present published, these proposals should be examined with 
the meticulousness which their extremely well-informed and closely docu- 
mented presentation demands. Whatever the outcome, Professor Uyttersprot 
deserves the thanks of all concerned for bringing to light so much that has 
escaped attention. 

A large part of the analysis, after doubt has justifiably been cast on the 
present editing, is concerned with establishing the exact chronology of the 
einjahriger Prozess’ (P., p. 236)*, showing the ‘wundervolle Genauigkeit 
beer Geschlossenheit’ (U., p. 23) of the plan in Kafka’s mind, and defending 
him against the charge of intentional or unwitting confusion. By this 
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means, Uyttersprot is able to show that the fragment ‘Fahrt zur Mutter’ is 
conceived as happening shortly before the end, that the fragment ‘Staatsan- 
walt’ refers to ante, Das place before the present opening chapter, that the 
fragment “Zu Elsa’ perhaps comes between the present fifth and sixth 
chapters, while the remainder of the fragmentary chapters come after 
chapter 8. He also demonstrates convincingly a point which has also been 

by Charles Neider (Kafka, His Mind and Art, 1949, pp. 106-7), that 
the present chapter 4 should follow immediately on chapter 1. By this 
same analysis, however, it becomes clear that the fragments are not to be 
relied on completely as evidence of Kafka’s intentions. For if ‘Staatsanwalt’ 
is a prelude, or a possible first chapter, it must later have been discarded, 
and the present chapter 1, which Uyttersprot calls ‘das gerundete, in jeder 
Hinsicht befriedigende Fundament fiir das Ganze’ (U., p. 19), must have 
been meant to take its place. Thus arguments about the intended form of the 
whole novel must remain doubtful in so far as they rest on the evidence of 
the fragments. It cannot be said with any certainty, for instance, that ‘Fahrt 
zur Mutter’ must come between chapter 9 and the final (‘tenth’) chapter, 
breaking the apparent continuity of mood, for this fragment too may ea 
been rejected or kept in reserve. 

It is possible to make too much of Kafka’s ‘mathematisch-logischen, 
sauber einteilenden Kunstverstand’ (U., p. 26) and the necessary conse- 
quence that he would never have allowed himself any indecision where 
his chronological statements are concerned. Both Der Prozess and Amerika 
are, after all, manuscripts which Kafka had not prepared for publication and 
which he asked Max Brod to destroy. They may well contain passages 
which required revision but never received it and at certain points indeed 
they obviously do. For instance, Josef K.’s uncle is referred to first as Karl 
(P., p. 101) and twice at a later stage, without more ado, as Albert (P., p. 115), 
as though Kafka had changed his mind about the name to be used, but had 
not, for some reason, deleted either possibility. This lack of clarity, under- 
standable in an incomplete work, extends to the chronology too, as far as 
Amerika is concerned. On p. 149 of the Schocken 3rd edition, it is said that 
Karl Rossmann stayed ‘eineinhalb Monate’ in Ramses (evidently meaning 
the Hotel Occidental, which lies outside that town, but perhaps including 
the further days spent at Brunelda’s flat in the town itself). On p. 155 the 
narrative takes up the account of Karl's dismissal from his job as lift-boy 
with the words “Karl mochte etwa einen Monat in Ramses gewesen sein’. 
This refers to the evening before the day on which the dismissal takes place, 
and the remainder of the narrative, up to the end of the Brunelda episode as 
far as it is completed (excluding the fragments), occupies about thirty-six 
hours. Yet, during the scene in the head-waiter’s room when he is dis- 
missed, Karl refers three times to the period of his service in the hote! as 
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being of two months’ duration (p. 173, ‘hatte er doch zwei Monate gedient’; 
pp. 181-2, “dass er die Wohltaten der Oberkéchin zwei Monate unverdient 
enossen habe’; p. 184, referring to Robinson, who left Karl the day he 
work at the hotel, ‘er kam, nachdem wir uns zwei Monate lang 
nicht gesehen hatten, hierher ... ’). Kafka was evidently careful to give some 
precise indication of the passage of time; equally clearly, he had not made 
up his mind about what the indication should be. Uyttersprot notes this on 
p. 70 of his study; observing simply the sign ‘dass Kafka geschwankt hat’, 
apparently without realizing its relevance to his own Ferg If Kafka could 
waver here, he may well have wavered elsewhere without abandoning the 
idea of a chronological pattern to be decided later. 

A similar indecision is possibly present in the time-pattern of the year in 
The Trial. Not more than a ponibd ility can be cloiened, for Uyttersprot has 
drawn attention to a fact of much interest here, which undoubtedly carries 
weight. On the other hand, it is not so decisively unambiguous as he claims 
at times and some indication of the counter-weights is needed. The argu- 
ment concerning the time-pattern is based mainly on the hypothesis that the 
year runs from June to June, and it can be summarized as follows. The 
arrest of K. with which the novel opens takes place on his thirtieth birthday; 
the execution in the final chapter takes place on the eve of his thirty-first 
birthday. The trees described in the last chapter are in full foliage, and there 
is reference to the shade which they afforded K. in summer in previous 
years, indicating that the birthday is itself in summer. The scenes lecatbed 
in the weeks after the arrest refer to people at open windows, men in reg 
sleeves, the wearing of a panama hat, be heat of the sun on the roof, etc., 
and thus also point to the birthday’ ’s occurrence at this season. Moreover, in 
chapter 8, where the season is probably winter (no season is mentioned in 
it, but K. wears a ‘starker Uberrock’ and winter is mentioned several times 
in the preceding chapter) K.’s trial is said to be ‘ein halbes Jahr alt’ (P., p. 187), 
which would also place its beginning in summer. Against this, however, 
must be placed the eat that in chapter 1 the phrase ‘In diesem Friihjahr ... 

(P., p. 27) occurs, apparently indicating the season in which the arrest takes 
place. On coming across this, the first indication of chronology in the whole 
novel, the majority of readers would, I suggest, think of some time in April 
or May and would not be forced to alter this conception by the references 
to open windows and summery conditions in the weeks following the 
arrest. It is true that, technically speaking, spring lasts from March 21st 
to June 22nd, but general usage is by no means so precise, thinking of 
spring as the ‘Zeit des Sprossens und Wachsens and of summer as ‘die 
warme Jahreszeit’, to quote Ss prach-Brockhaus. It is therefore a little surprising 
to find that Professor Uyttersprot allows the possibility of a date as late as 
June 22nd for the birthday on which the novel begins. Evidently, this dating 
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makes the reference, in a chapter where winter is already under way, to the 
trial being half a year old more easily comprehensible. It is based, however, 
not on this consideration but on the statement in the fragment ‘Fahrt zur 
Mutter’ that spring is almost over and that it is almost three years since K. 
last saw his mother. (‘Nun war schon das Frithjahr fast zu Ende und damit 
das dritte Jahr, seitdem er sie nicht gesehen hatte’, P., p. 245.) Since K. saw 
his mother on his birthday three years before, and since the events in this 
fragment take place a fortnight before his birthday, it seems that the birth- 
day must fall on or almost on the last day of spring, in short at or near the 
summer solstice, June 21/22. This is logically exact, provided that Kafka 
had so technically correct an end of spring in mind rather than that more 
— enerally in use. But while it is logically exact, it is not what one would 
ve expected on reading that first indication of season, “In diesem Friihjahr’. 
The phrase remains in the mind as one that has to some extent to be ex- 
plained away and suggests that Kafka had not determined his seasonal frame- 
work with quite the rigidity that Uyttersprot supposes.* 

Similar considerations apply to the references to winter in chapter 7. 
The cogency of Professor Uyttersprot’s case is dimmed by the lies and 
strictly inexplicable reference to autumn in the middle of them. There are, 
it is true, several references in this chapter to snow, winter and to K.’s 
winter-coat; indeed, the chapter begins with the words ‘An einem Winter- 
vormittag ...° Yet immediately after one mention of snow-flakes falling, 
ané without a shadow of explanation, the ‘Fabrikant’ enters with the words, 
‘ein hasslicher Herbst’ (P., p. 144). Professor Uyttersprot suggests that this 
may be due to heedlessness or a mistake in writing, which is of course pos- 
sible, for all its strangeness (U., p. 31). On the a hand, it is so astonishing, 
once it is pointed out, as to render suspect once again the suggestion of a 
carefully built, unshakable framework which Uyttersprot, claims to find. 
It might even indicate that Kafka was still toying with the idea of a begin- 
ning in April or May, with the half-year of the trial ending somewhere in 
autumn. At all events, the time-pattern does not have that self-evident 
clarity which the argument requires. There are curious features which have 
to be explained away and a possible choice of two dates, as much as two 
months apart from one another, for the beginning. 

In view of this, the argument concerning chapter 9, that it should be 
placed before chapter 7 — the only proposal which entails a radical change in 
the essential structure of the novel — rests on slender foundations in so far 
as these are chronological in character. There is, in fact, only one reference 
to a season in chapter 9, though there are several references to rain falling and 
other indications such as coldness, which do not provide conclusive evidence. 
The reference to a season is in the words “das gerade herrschende regnerische 
Herbstwetter’ (P., p. 210) and on this bale Professor Uyttersprot argues 
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that the seasonal pattern requires chapter 9 to precede chapter 7. This 
argument cannot be disregarded. It has never been raised before, and the fact 
on which it rests has apparently never been noticed. Yet it is as well to see 
that it rests on a single word or half word, ‘Herbst-’, a word which Kafka 
has already used in chapter 7 in an unaccountable fashion and which is at least 
as likely to have been used on this second occasion through heedlessness or a 
mistake in writing, as on the first occasion. Professor Uyttersprot himself 
seems to feel that it is insufficient in itself as evidence, for he adds, straining 
the text somewhat in his search for confirmation, that K. has at this time 
caught a chill, a typical autumnal complaint. This, however, as he frankly 
perceives, will not suffice either, for his words are, ‘K. hat sich die typische 
Herbst- (bzw. Friihjahrs-) Krankheit, eine Verkiihlung, eine Erkiltung 
zugezogen’ (U., p. 33). On this invalid argument it might be claimed that 
chapter 9 takes place in spring, or indeed at any time of year. The fact is that 
the chronological case for displacing chapter 9 remains based entirely on one 
word and, while this does carry some conviction, it is by no means enough 
to justify a change in the a of chapters that involves so fundamental 


an alteration in the sense of the whole. 


The remainder of the analysis adduces arguments based not on sheer 
chronology but on the pattern of the novel as a whole, on the relative im- 
a of characters and on the development in the character of Josef K. 


lf. Here it enters on yet more disputable ground, in that the purely 
scientific examination of periods and seasons must give way to more sub- 
jective estimates of value and purpose. Let us take first the contention that 
the course of the trial brings a progressive deterioration in Josef K.’s business 
efficiency, in his will to work at the office and his will to remain alive. This, 
expressed in terms of ‘der Kampf zwischen den Leben-bedrohenden und 
-vernichtenden und den Leben-erhaltenden Miachten’, or, reduced to the 
simplest formula, “zwischen Prozess (Gericht ...) und Arbeit (Amt, Pflicht, 
Bank)’ (U., p. 41) is supported by indisputable evidence that K. is more 
illing and able to carry out his work in chapter 9 and freer from thoughts 
of the trial than he isin chapter 7. On the other hand, the fragment ‘Kampf mit 
dem Direktor-Stellvertreter’, which Uyttersprot places in the ‘grosse Liicke’ 
between chapter 8 and the final chapter, shows K. in a much more business- 
like mood than in either chapter 9 or chapter 7. It begins: ‘Eines Morgens 
fiihlte sich K. viel frischer und widerstandsfahiger als sonst. An das Gericht 
dachte er kaum; wenn es ihm aber einfiel, schien es ihm, als kénne diese 
ganz uniibersichtliche grosse Organisation ... zerschlagen werden’ (P., p. 261). 
It is true that the words imply this to be an exceptional state, yet the fragment 
does suggest that K.’s deterioration is not necessarily to be thought of as 
relentlessly progressive. The possibility of a wavering determination to 
work, which is reasserted in chapter 9 and again in the ‘Kampf’ fragment, 
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after its near-collapse i in chapter 7, cannot be ruled out. Nevertheless, this 
comparison of K.’s state in the two chapters provides the strongest point in 
favour of Professor Uyttersprot’s arguments. 

A further, more questionable point illustrative of K.’s deterioration 
asserts that an event which is imagined as happening, in the future, 
in chapter 9, actuall takes place in chapter 7. The event in question is the 

tion of K.’s duties at the bank by the ‘Direktor-Stellvertreter’ : 
Er glaubte zu sehen [Uyttersprot’s italics wie der Direktor-Stellvertreter 

. in sein Biiro kam ... Parteien ... ihm abspenstig machte ... , sich an seinen 
Schreibtisch setzte ... Fehler ... aufdeckte ..., dann lag immerhin die 
Vermutung nahe, dass man ihn ...”” (U., p. 48). “All das’, Pecdinics Uytter- 
_ sprot adds, ‘wird in VII Ereignis, ‘Wirklichkeit, Tatsache.’ Here, he exagger- 

ates somewhat. It is true that in chapter 7 the “Direktor-Stellvertreter’ 
enters K.’s office while he is trying to deal with the ‘Fabrikant’ and that he 
does take the latter off K.’s hands, since K. is apparently unwilling or unable 
to do the work himself. In short, the ‘abspenstig machen’ mentioned in 
chapter 9 does take place. He does not, however, sit at K.’s desk nor does he 
discover any mistakes in K.’s accounts or files. These are fears which are not 
yet realized in chapter 9. Moreover, the fears are not so much of what takes 
place in chapter 7 as an extension of i. K. is envisaging in chapter 9 the entry 
of the “Direktor-Stellvertreter’ into his office when he himself is not present 
and foreseeing the possibility of not one client alone, but many, being taken 
off his hands in this way. He has seen this happening once, while be was 
present. He now imagines that it may happen frequently whenever he is 
away, that the ‘Direktor-Stellvertreter’ will si simply take over all his func- 
tions, instead of offering unwanted help as he heii in chapter 7. The quoted 
passage does not lend to the thesis the support it requires. On the contrary, 
it gives support to the view that chapter 9 is rightly placed as it now stands. 

passage in chapter 9, which Professor Uyttersprot discusses only 
in a footnote (U., p. 40), lends more support to this contrary view. It 
contains the remark made by K. to the prison-chaplain, ‘allerdings habe ich 
die Eingabe noch nicht fertig’ (P., p. 222). Now this ‘Eingabe’, or memor- 
andum to the court, is not mentioned at all until chapter 7, so that to come 
across it in a chapter 9 that has been placed before chapter 7 must be be- 
wildering. Uyttersprot suggests in his footnote that the memorandum must 
have been discussed with K.’s lawyer in the months preceding chapter 7 
(in which frequent earlier discussions are indeed referred to) so that K. will 
have been accustomed to using the term during the autumn and so be able to 
refer to it in his autumnal meeting with the chaplain. This is all very well, but 
it does not remove the difficulty which m4 reader must experience on 
coming across the unexplained term. It is the argument of a textual critic, 
discovering what is outside the text, not an argument that Kafka could have 


e¢é 
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expected normally to be used. Moreover, K. speaks of the memorandum as 
something he himself has not yet finished — ‘Allerdings habe ich...’ — and 
it is not until chapter 7 that K. ‘duties to take the memorandum out of the 
lawyer's hands in order to undertake it on his own account. This mention of 
his personal involvement in the preparation, together with the use of the 
word ‘Eingabe’, supports the notion that the decision in chapter 7 has already 
been taken when K. speaks to the chaplain. At all events, the uncertainty 
over this matter balances the uncertainty over K.’s deterioration. 

Finally, Professor Uyttersprot contends that a displacement of chapter 9 
is required on the grounds that the prison-chaplain me appears in it is for K. 
a comparatively insignificant figure. K. finds help much more to his liking 
and profit in the painter Titorelli, who appears in chapter 7 and again in a 
fragment, ‘Das Haus’, which Uyttersprot would place in the ‘grosse Liicke’ 
between chapter 8 and the final chapter. Indeed, it is asserted, the fragment 
shows that Titorelli was to have become a central figure in the final version, 
completely overshadowing the chaplain and providing K.with the opportun- 
ity of the “‘Durchbruch’ (P., p. 259) which he urgently needs. In saying this, 
Uyttersprot ignores the consideration that a prison-chaplain is the most 
likely representative of a court-organization to visit a condemned man 
shortly before his execution. This alone is a point of considerable weight, 
supporting the retention of chapter 9 in its present place. Moreover, 
Uyttersprot shows some inconsistency in his treatment of the importance of 
the chaplain. While, on the one han hind he declares that the parable “Vor dem 
Gesetz’, aaa by the chaplain, affords K. no better insight into the Law or 
the Court (U., pp. s4-s), he claims later that this same parable is a ‘Kristal- 
lisationspunkt’ of th the whole novel, the ‘wirklicher Wendepunkt’ (U., p. 81), 
a symbolical expression of what is to happen to K.* Thus Uyttersprot would 
seem to assert that while the parable makes no sense to K., it does make 
some sense to the reader, for can scarcely describe as a turning-point a 
narration which he finds incomprehensible or nugatory. But in that case, 
if the parable does crystallize the basic situation so well, there would seem to 
be no good reason for claiming that the chaplain is unimportant and unfitted 
to a climactic position in the novel. To argue merely that he is not under- 
stood by K. is not to argue his unimportance for the novel. Uyttersprot 
confuses two issues here. In claimin rot the chaplain is of little benefit to K., 
he assumes this to mean that he is re ar insignificant, only to revise this 
opinion at a later stage. 

The consideration of the chaplain is indeed the weakest point of this often 
fascinating study. It is full of special pleading, as though Uyttersprot, con- 
scious of the fragile basis thus dein rected, were determined to find stronger 
support somewhere. He accuses the chaplain of lack of precision, on the 
grounds, firstly, that he says to K. ‘ “Du bist angeklagt”’ ’ (P., p. 221, U., p. 
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$0). This, the first remark of the chaplain after he has ascertained K.’s name, 
is cited as “Vage, unprazise, sehr allgemein’, though it is evidently a bare 
statement of fact, a means of self-introduction indicating to K. that court 
matters are to be discussed, not a piece of information. or a revelation. 
Again, the words of the chaplain “Man hilt weni vorliufig deine 
Schuld fiir erwiesen’ (P., p. 222) are compared with pronouncements by 
other characters who believe that K.’s trial is unlikely to go well and are held 
to be no more informative than the rest. This is simply not the case. The 
others whom Uyttersprot quotes (U., p. 50) merely state their opinions: the 
uncle, that to have such a trial at all is to lose it; the lawyer, that the task of 
defending K. is perhaps more than he has strength for; Leni, that it is im- 
possible to defend oneself against the court. None of them, including 
Titorelli, claims to know as the chaplain does the court decision that K.’s 
guilt is provisionally held proven. One needs to be biased against the chap- 

in to see no distinction here. Thirdly, the argument that the chaplain 
is ignorant of a great part of K.’s trial, of K.’s efforts to obtain help from 
the lawyer and from Titorelli, and that he must therefore speak before these 
efforts have been made, is based on flimsy evidence. It depends entirely on 
the chaplain’s words ‘ “Du suchst zuviel fremde Hilfe ... und besonders bei 
Frauen’ ’ (P., p. 223), from which Uyttersprot concludes that the chaplain 
knows only of this ‘erste Form der Hilfebewerbung’ (U., p. 51). This is not 
at all a certain inference, nor is help from women an ‘erste Form’, for K. does 
continue to seek help from them both before and after meeting Titorelli. 
It is reading too se between the lines to suppose that because A chaplain 
makes an emphasis he ignores all else. He is aware that K. seeks help from 
others who are not women and the phrase ‘fremde Hilfe’ may perfectly 
well be understood to refer to Titorelli as well as to the lawyer. 

It is also argued that, because the chaplain makes no explicit reference to 
Titorelli, he must be ignorant of him, and ignorant because K. has not yet 
met the painter. Allowing that Titorelli is not implicitly included in the 
‘fremde Hilfe’, this is still an argument that cuts both ways. For while the 
chaplain makes no reference to Titorelli, it is also true that Titorelli makes no 
reference to the chaplain. If it is remarkable that the chaplain makes no such 
reference (and I do not think it so very remarkable, since he mentions no one 
by name) it is much more remarkable that, if chapter 9 comes before chapter 
7, there is not a sign of the events in it ever entering K.’s mind again. It is 
quite otherwise with Titorelli, Leni and the lawyer in the succession of 
chapters 6, 7 and 8 as they stand at present: there K. thinks about the lawyer 
while he is speaking with Titorelli (P., p.162); he returns to Leni a second 
time in chapter 8 first seeing her in chapter 6, and in Kaufmann Block 
(chapter 8) he sees an illustration of one of the modes of trial that Titorelli 
has already described (chapter 7). The sequence of all three chapters is 
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concerned with the best way of conducting a trial through a lawyer, and 
there is interconnexion throughout, _ the long ga i ele ser 
chapter 6 and chapter 7. Yet surely, if K. has been told by the chaplain 
during this sequence that he is not seeking ‘die wahre Hilfe’ (P., p. 223), 
if a radically different suggestion has been made to him about the conduct of 
his trial, one would expect him to reflect on it or at least to indicate in some 
way why it seemed to him unworthy of any further consideration. On the 
other hand, in the present position of chapter 9 a much more credible 
situation is given, namely that all the efforts made by K. hitherto, including 
his resource to Titorelli and the lawyer, are declared to be misguided. 

The belittling of the chaplain’s importance leads Professor Uyttersprot at 
one point into misstatement. In considering K.’s accusation of licentiousness 
against the magistrates of the court and the chaplain’s reaction to it, he 
ascribes to the latter ‘einen Wutausbruch’, suggesting an uncontrolled rage 
in the chaplain at any such criticism of his own organization. “Was er 
dariiber sagt, veranlasst sofort einen Wutausbruch beim Kaplan’ (U., p. 52). 
In fact, the emotion ascribed to the chaplain here is ‘Zorn’ and it is carefully 
modified by Kafka: ‘Es war im Zorn geschrien, aber gleichzeitig wie von 
einem, der jemanden fallen sieht und, weil er selbst erschrocken ist, unvor- 
sichtig, ohne Willen schreit’ (P., p. 223). The portrait of the chaplain is more 
sympathetic than Uyttersprot implies. He begins to speak to K. from a 
cramped pulpit which looks like an empty niche, ‘die fiir die Aufnahme 
einer Heiligenstatue bestimmt war’ (P., 218). While he exercises great 
authority, his first words to K. are spoken ‘besonders leise’ (P., p. 221). He 
fears that K.’s trial will end badly, does not exult over it nor counsel despair . 
(P., p. 222). Of his outburst it is said that he had ‘sein sanftes Wesen 
unterdriickt’ (P., p. 224), which does not necessarily imply a fault in one who 
shows such concern. Nor does he remain distant from K. in the pulpit but 
descends to talk with him on his level, an act which K. acknowledges with 
the words “Du bist sehr freundlich zu mir’ (P., p. 224). At the end of the 

able and its commentary, noticing that K. is attempting to shrug off what 

finds an incomprehensible farrago, the chaplain is said to display ‘ein 
grosses Zartgefihl’ (P., p. 232) in bearing with him despite the fact that K.’s 
view does not coincide with his own. These characterizations do not of 
themselves decide the value of the chaplain’s utterances; they nevertheless 
indicate a unique experience in the whole course of K.’s trial. No one else 
ever treats him in this way. 

Some of K.’s feelings towards the chaplain have to be actually explained 
away if the thesis of the chaplain’s unimportance is to be maintained. His 
authority is such that on seeing him at a distance K. crosses himself and bows, 
‘was er schon friiher hatte tun sollen’ (P., p. 219), though K. does not appear 
to have had any respect for or concern with Christianity hitherto. He calls 
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K.’s name in ‘eine michtige, geiibte Stimme’ (P., p. 220), and ‘michtig’, as 
I have attempted to show elsewhere, is a word which Kafka often applies to 
spiritual stature (Kafka’s Castle, p. “a5 When he calls, K. comes with flying 
down the nave to meet him and slings away his tourist’s guide to the 
ca on being asked whether it is a prayer-book. K.’s remark: “Du bist 
eine Ausnahme unter allen, die zum Gericht gehéren. Ich habe mehr 
Vertrauen zu dir als zu irgend jemandem von ihnen, so viele ich schon 
kenne. Mit dir kann ich offen reden’ (P., p. 224) is surely of great importance, 
whether it is made before or after K. has met Titorelli. To say, as Uytter- 
— does (U., p. 53), that since everybody belongs to the court, the 
plain’s official position is relatively insignificant, is to ignore K.’s plain 
statement that for him the chaplain represents an exception. It should be 
noted too that the size of the cathedral is described as seeming ‘gerade an der 
Grenze des fiir Menschen noch Ertriglichen zu liegen’ (P., p. 220). This does 
not appear to be a casual tribute from K. These indications, together with the 
extinguishing of candles, reminiscent of that Church service of utter darkness 
known as Tenebrae, lend a solemnity which is unjustly and inappositely 
ridiculed by Uyttersprot’s term, ‘oratorienhaft’ (U., p. 45). 

Against the chaplain Uyttersprot advances the figure of Titorelli as ‘die 
Gestalt, die immer starker zur zentralen Figur heranwichst’ (U., p. $4). 
His grounds for this description are, firstly, that Titorelli’s information to K. 
is accurate and useful and, secondly, that Titorelli appears in a fragment, 
‘Das Haus’, which must be placed later than chapter 8, as the counsellor to 
whom K. has turned in ccdlniias to the lawyer. To take the second point 
first, it is an exaggeration to conclude from this fragment that Titorelli 
grows in stature as the central figure (understanding ‘central’, of course, to be 
used without thought of K. himself). Evidently K. was to turn back to 
him after dismissing the lawyer’s help, but no more than this can reason- 
ably be inferred, and there is equal reason to suppose that Leni might 
have become at least as important to K. as the painter. There is even 
mention in this fragment of another adviser, Wolfahrt, of whom nothing 
else is heard: what part Wolfahrt was to play is incalculable. True, there is a 
passage in this same fragment in which K. daydreams of offering sycophantic 
caresses to Titorelli, and thereby achieving a perverted kind of “Durchbruch’. 
But this not only remains a dream, akin to that in Das Schloss where K. 
dreams of easy victory over a castle secretary; the passage in which it occurs 
is deleted from the fragment, and so can provide no evidence whatever of 
Kafka’s intention. Apart from this deleted passage, all the fragment offers 
in confirmation of the idea that Titorelli was to become a cues eee is the 
fact that K. goes on seeing him in preference to the lawyer. ‘Immer stirker’ 
is pure invention. 

On the other point, that Titorelli provides a profusion of valid insights 
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into the nature of the court, while the chaplain provides few or none, it may 
be felt that this is matter of opinion. The fact is that the reader is never told 
which information is valid and which is not; everyone in the novel speaks 
as though his own account were true, but some of the accounts seem irrecon- 
cilable with each other. Titorelli is introduced to K. as a man who is capable 
of lying (‘weil er gewiss auch liigt’, P., p. 146), but even this, in the context, 
is not final evidence. The case for Titorelli’s insights being valid rests on the 
supposition that the cynic is right. Thus such phrases as ‘Niemals ist das 
Gericht davon abzubringen’ and ‘Ein einziger Henker kénnte das 
Gericht ersetzen’ are greeted as marks of Titorelli’s superiority (U., p. 56), 
whereas the chaplain’s implied advice to K., not to seek help from the fleas 
in the coat of the door-keeper — that is, from the parasitic hangers-on at the 

ate to the Law — is left unmentioned, though it may well be thought to 
Sie at least equal importance. It is conceivable that Kafka intended both the 
chaplain and Titorelli to represent different attitudes to the Law, the cynical 
and the vindicatory, without ever himself coming to any conclusion, which 
of them was in the right, or he may have thought the choice self-evident. 
It is conceivable that he concurred with the saying in his “Betrachtungen’ : 
“Test yourself on humanity: it makes the believer believe and the doubter 
doubt’ (Hochzeitsvorbereitungen, p. 47). 

As to the information provided by Titorelli concerning the three modes 
of progression in court-trials, there is less confirmation in the novel that these 
correspond to actual facts than Uyttersprot believes. The ‘wirklicher 
Freispruch’ which Titorelli says has never been granted to his personal 
knowledge (although he also says that he does not know what the final 
decisions of the court are — P., p. 165 — so that his knowledge here is self- 
confessedly inadequate) does not occur in the novel. The “Verschleppung’, 
by which the trial is kept in the early stages without ever progressing, cer- 
tainly scems to be represented, as Uyttersprot claims, in the case of Kaufmann 
Block. On the other hand, Titorelli does not seem to be right when he says 
that an accused man has the possibility of choosing the mode of trial, since 
Block has attempted, unsuccessfully, to have his trial brought beyond the 
early stages at which ‘Verschleppung’ remains (P., p. 188: ‘ich wollte 
greif bare Fortschritte haben, das Ganze sollte sich zum Ende neigen ... '). The 
third possible mode, ‘scheinbarer Freispruch’, despite Uyttersprot’s assertions 
on p. $7, is nowhere seen to operate. In this mode, the accused is released 
only to be re-arrested, and again released and re-arrested in a continual game 
of cat-and-mouse. Neither K. nor Block experiences this, which Uytter- 
sprot confuses with “Verschleppung’ ; it remains unauthenticated by evidence 
fos the novel itself, so that the one case in which Titorelli can be seen to have 
— accurately is the case of “Verschleppung’ and even this, as has been 


own, contains a partial inaccuracy. 
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To sum up on Der Prozess, there is, contrary to Uyttersprot’s claim, no 
certainty that Kafka kept to a rigid time-structure in the composition of his 
novels. He was capable of making conflicting statements of time, which he 
would have do revised in a completed work, but which do not offer a 
firm enough basis for re-ordering the chapters in every case. In view of the 
contradictory statements of time in Amerika, the unaccountable use of the 
word ‘Herbst’ in a chapter of Der Prozess apparently taking place in winter 
and the curious use of the phrase ‘In diesem Friihjahr’ at the beginning, the 
single reference to autumn in chapter 9 is by no means enough to require 
that chapter to be placed before ter 7. It is a disturbing reference, but 
if chapter 9 seems on other grounds to be rightly placed at present, the 
reference must be regarded as of less consequence. As for the other grounds, 
Uyttersprot has a strong point in the observation that K.’s business efficiency 
has deteriorated more in chapter 7 than in chapter 9, though it may be 
thought that the ‘Kampf’ fragment shows this deterioration to be subject to 
occasional fluctuation. This is, however, his only strong point. The re- 
mainder are either very seriously questionable or non-existent. The passage 
in chapter 9 where K. envisages interference with his work during his 
absence might just possibly be thought to precede that in chapter 7 where 
interference takes place in his presence, but is much more likely to be an 
extension of that passage, occurring later. The reference in chapter 9 to K.’s 
memorandum is impossible to envisage before chapter 7, when the term is 
first introduced and discussed; moreover, K. now appears to be preparing the 
memorandum himself, which he does not decide to do till chapter 7. The 
argument concerning the relative importance of the chaplain and Titorelli 
rests partly on a confusion of ideas, for the chaplain’s parable is, on Uytter- 

rot s own showing, a crystallization of the basic situation of the novel, and 
i may well form a climax. The confusion of ideas arises from the assump- 
tion that chapter 9 can only form a climax if K. profits by the chaplain’s 
advice, against which it may be urged that he profits by the advice of neither 
the chaplain nor of Titorelli. In addition, the argument as to relative im- 

rtance rests on baseless misinterpretations of the chaplain’s words and 
jased comparisons of him with other characters. The suggestion that 
Titorelli was to become a central figure has only the evidence of an incon- 
clusive passage in the fragments to speak for it. Even if it were true, it would 
not preclude the chaplain from intervening towards the end to warn K. 
against the folly of attaching himself to so self-satisfied a character or to 
others like him. On the other hand, Uyttersprot ignores such points as 
support the retention of chapter 9 in its present place: the chaplain’s meeting 
a condemned man shortly before his execution; the fact that nothing is 
heard of the chaplain’s effect on K. in chapters 7 and 8; the credibility of a 
situation occurring near the end, in which K. is told that his previous efforts 
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have been misguided. These, together with the matter of K.’s memorandum 
and Max Brod’s recollection of the intended sequence (which, however 
questionable, remains a factor) are arguments for retention, which the two 
points, “Herbst-’ in the wrong sequence, and deterioration in reverse, are 
not strong enough to overthrow. 

The final section of the study deals with Amerika and, more briefly, with 
the rest of Kafka’s novels and stories, attempting to establish for them a basic- 
ally common pattern linked with the new interpretation of Der Prozess. 
In the case of Amerika, the contention is that Max Brod’s account of the 
intended conclusion — that Karl Rossmann was to find in the Oklahoma 
theatre a paradisial return to his country and parents — should be disregarded 
in favour of the pessimistic ending foreseen in Kafka’s diary. Here he writes 
in 1915, ‘Rossmann und K., der Schuldlose und der Schuldige, schliesslich 
beide unterschiedslos strafweise umgebracht, der Schuldlose mit leichterer 
Hand, mehr zur Seite geschoben als niedergeschlagen’ (U., p. 67). Amerika, 
like Der Prozess, was to reach a pessimistic, nihilistic conclusion. It may be 
so; certainly it would be foolish to suppose that an innocent hero cannot 
come to grief through no fault of his own. But we shall require more than 
the diary-entry to persuade us that this was Kafka’s final intention. It is 
well enough known that Goethe, in 1800, intended Faust to end with an 
‘Epilog im Chaos auf dem Weg zur Hille’, an intention which was reversed 
when he came to write the Fifth Act twenty-five years later. An outline 
sketch does not preclude a change of plan. Nevertheless, this is not to say 
that the evidence of the diary-entry is to be disregarded. It is one factor, and 
an important one, in attempting to form a conclusion, as is the fact that 
Kafka used the title Der Verschollene in referring to this work.* We need 
further to examine the novel as we have it and to ask what can be derived 
from the chronological pattern in this case. We have in Amerika a straight- 
forward narration of events from chapter 1 to chapter 7, covering a period 
of from three and a half to four and a half months (according to the Licih 
of stay at the Hotel Occidental, the accounts of which vary). There follows 
a gap, after which comes the incomplete chapter ‘Das Naturtheater von 
Oklahoma’, which Max Brod claims, on the basis of conversations, to be the 
last. Uyttersprot argues on reasonable grounds that this gap must represent 
a period of about four months — a period which might in fact be longer, 
though there is no need to take issue on this (U., p. 70). The point is not 
controversial, since the chronology here tells us nothing at all about Kafka’s 
intentions. It was stated by Brod in the first edition that the last chapter 
followed a gap and that it was incomplete; the novel was never presented to 
the public, as Uyttersprot claims, as “ein abgeschlossenes Ganze, ohne weitere 
Warnung’ (U., p. 67). Whether the gap was of four months or longer is thus 
not a vital matter, and the examination of time-statements is almost fruitless. 
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Nor does the chronology help in guessing the contents of the unwritten 
chapters. This can be done, rather, as Uyttersprot shows, by looking at 
some of the statements made by Karl to the theatre recruiters, namely that 
he has worked in an office, whose precise nature he is unwilling to divulge, 
that he was there known by the name of Negro, and that he has concealed 
his true name for some time past (U., p. 71). This lends some colour to the 
assertion that the gap contained ‘eine ... Fiille von Erlebnissen und Erfahrun- 
gen, welche dem Helden wohl ausschliesslich Enttauschungen bereiteten und 
ohne Zweifel sein unaufhaltsames Hinabgleiten schilderten’, though the 
terms used seem excessively confident on the basis of the evidence. case 
is not quite so probable, though one can readily believe that the decline in 
Karl's fortunes, already begun, would have continued. Uyttersprot has 
omitted to draw any conclusion, however, from the fact that during the 
interval since he was at Ramses Karl has also met a friend, Fanny, whom 
he is overjoyed to see again at the theatre recruiting-station in Clayton. 
Fanny has never been mentioned before: she can only have been meant to 
appear in the unwritten chapters, and it is clear from Karl's delighted greeting 
of this ‘alte Freundin’ that from her at least he did not experience sheer 
disappointments: 


‘Karl!’ rief der Engel. Karl sah auf und fing vor freudiger Uberraschung zu 
lachen an. Es war Fanny. 


‘Fanny!’ rief er und griisste mit der Hand hinauf. 

“Komm doch her! rief Fanny. “Du wirst doch nicht an mir voriiberlaufen!’ 
Und sie schlug die Tiicher auseinander, sodass das Postament und eine schmale 
Treppe, die hinauffiihrte, freigelegt wurde.’ (Schocken, 3rd ed., p. 268) 


The whole scene of this reunion, some three pages long, strikes a happily 
excited note of naive joy, Karl complimenting Fanny on her lovely job, 
proudly measuring with his hand to see whether she really is on the highest 
pillar of all the ‘angels’, teasing her for blowing the trumpet badly and trying 
it himself, to find that it has after all a fine tone, treasuring the privilege of 
being allowed to blow it at all — Fanny meanwhile showing off her dress, 
asking Karl to admire her wings, retailing the wonders of the theatre she has 
never seen, and carefully watching Karl’s descent before she gets back to her 
blowing. All this without a trace of sentimentality, with a sosnsioas of tone 
matched by the early story ‘Kinder auf der Landstrasse’. Professor Uytter- 
sprot has no need to surmise that the missing chapters would have demon- 
strated ‘mit jetzt peinlich vermisster Eindeutigkeit ... dass dieser Roman, 
genau wie die iibrigen, keineswegs einen freudigeren, helleren Ton in dem 
diisteren, niederdriickenden Gesamtwerk Kafkas erklingen lasst’ (U., p. 71). 
The chapter we have shows that this tone actually is present. 

Whether the chapter marks a final turn for the better in Karl’s fortunes 
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cannot be decided, since it is unfinished. All that can fairly be said is that, in 
some ways at least, he is now better off than he was at the end of chapter 7. 
Uyttersprot’s case, that the chapter marks a further decline, is based on one 
point only, namely that the choice of Oklahoma as the headquarters of the 
Naturtheater’ must imply an ironical, not to say sardonic reserve on Kafka’s 
part. This ‘“wasser- und menschenleere, diirre, ausgetrocknete Wiiste’, an 
area forced upon reluctant Redskins as a reservation and whose very name, 
meaning ‘the beautiful country’, thus implies deceit and disappointment, is 
0 lace to which Karl is travelling in vibe last sentences of the unfinished 

. Here, in this “gottverlassenen und verrufensten Gebiet’ (U., p. 72), 
we nie rest assured, Karl was destined, despite his good nature, to be crushed 
to pulp. In the choice of this last expression (‘zermalmt’), however, it appears 
how much Uyttersprot’ $ argument is sweeping away scruples by its own 
impetus, for Kafka’s words, ‘mit leichterer Hand, mehr zur Seite geschoben als 
niedergeschlagen’, suggest less vindictiveness. The argument might be more 
convincing if there were any indication that Kafka meant Oklahoma to be 
seen in this light, whereas in fact there is none. What it did represent in his 
mind we can perhaps never ascertain. What it is in reality we can say: it is 
not a desert but consists largely of prairie grassland and mountains; it is not 
waterless but has two or three fair-sized rivers with numerous tributaries; 
so far from being ‘menschenleer’, it attracted such an inrush of settlers in 1889 
that its population increased by a million and a half in twenty years, and in 
1907, only a few years before Kafka began his novel, it ceased to be a Terri- 
tory and became a State (Ency. Brit., 1946, s.v. “Oklahoma’). If Kafka knew 
of these developments, as he might easily have done from newspapers, he 
could have chosen Oklahoma as the fitting symbol for a new start. Uytter- 
sprot’s argument here, which is all he has to say on the matter, is based on 
misinformation. It would have been more apposite had he mentioned the 
distant unconcern of some of the theatre-offi wo the combination of angels 
and devils at the entrance to the recruiting-station, and the almost eschato- 
logical threat implied in the recruiting advertisement. All these cast some 
shadow over the institution, making one ask whether it is inspired only 
by benevolence. On the other hand, they do not necessarily represent 
malignant intentions in the organizers of the theatre and there is not the 
remotest sign of any will to push Karl lightly aside to his death. Rather, 
there are many indications that Karl will find here, despite the absurdly easy 
mode of entry and the ludicrous recruiting technique, a welcome which he 
failed to find in the world outside. He meets not only Fanny but also 
Giacomo, the lift-boy from Ramses, whom he is also glad to see and with 
whom he has prospects of living in friendship, he is ened that the theatre 
has room for every sort and condition of men, and sees for himself that each 
is taken on at his own estimation; the family with the perambulator are 
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evidently delighted at being given employment, to which they have been 
introduced by Karl. These features may represent the initial stages of a 
conclusion which would have altered entirely or modified the conclusion 
foreseen in 1915. The abrupt change in tone, content and treatment after 
the earlier chapters would support that. Against this, it may still be urged 
that tragedy was to ensue despite the fairer prospects — the possibility still 
eee ins, whatever is found in the chapter as we have it, and the evidence we 
ve is 

The consideration of the remaining works is equally challengeable. It 
is not true that ‘der Kafka-Roman’ (in which term Uyttersprot includes 
‘Erzahlungen’) ends sharply with ‘der schneidendsten Tatsache, dem Tod 
des Helden’ (U., p. 75). Uyttersprot quotes six examples apart from Der 
Prozess, against which others such as Erstes Leid, Eine kleine Frau, Josefine die 
Sangerin, Ein Landarzt, Bericht fiir eine Akademie, and perhaps Amerika itself 
may be quoted as suggesting the contrary. It is possibly significant too that 
the first three of these, which have no trace of a destructive ending, were 
among the four stories in the last collection published in Kafka’s lifetime, 
Ein Hungerkiinstler. 

It is in the final pages of all, however, that Uyttersprot seeks to justify the 
title of his study as a whole. Here he attempts to ine that an important 
feature of Kafka’s stories is the appearance of a ‘crystallizing-point’ early in 
the narrative. The crystallization is said to come in the form of a letter: 
‘Immer handelt es sich dabei um einen Brief, einen Auszug, eine Urkunde, 
eine Parabel ... um ein noch in die erste Phase der Geschichte eingeschaltetes 
Dokument ...’ (U., p. 79) (Uyttersprot’s italics). Such a document is the 
chaplain’s parable in Der Prozess, or the letter sent by Klamm to K. in Das 
Schloss, or the parable of the imperial message in Beim Bau der chinesischen 
Mauer. However, in selecting these crystallization-points Uyttersprot shows 
arbitrariness. In Die Verwandlung for instance he finds the point in the man- 
ager’s words ‘Das war eine Tierstimme’, which are neither a parable, nor a 
letter, nor a document of any kind. Similarly in In der Strafkolonie, he 
finds it in the description of the machine, given by the officer, which is a 
necessary exposition but scarcely a crystallization, and certainly not a docu- 
ment. In Amerika the point is found in the uncle’s letter to Karl, but this is 
not said to crystallize anything; it is rather an ‘entscheidende Wendung’, a 
‘Sprungbrett’ (U., p. 81). Its function is thus quite different from that of the 
parables. Nor does the ‘crystallizing-point’ show any noticeable similarity 
of position from one story to another. The point given for Das Urteil, 
allowing it to be rightly chosen, occurs one-fifth from the ee of this 
completed story, as it does also for the completed Strafkolonie. (See the 
tables, U., pp. 83-4, where these are set out with an unexplained implication 
that they reveal a common scheme.) In Beim Bau der chinesischen Mauer it 
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occurs more than half way through, in a narrative whose intended length is 
not known. In Amerika it occurs in the third of eight chapters written. In 
Das Schloss it comes in the second of twenty chapters, while in Der Prozess it 
comes in the ninth (or seventh) chapter out of ten, with an unknown 
number of chapters to be inserted somewhere after the eighth; whatever the 
placing of the chapters, the ‘document’ here does not come in the ‘erste 
Phase’. There is no pattern here which entitles Uyttersprot to speak of “dem 
sich ergebenden Schema’ (U., p. 84), upon which Kafka’s novels and stories 
are based, much less to imply that they have a common structural feature 
which supports his interpretation of the novels as a whole. Such a claim 
~* uires more than an examination of only five stories and the three novels. 

the title of the volume now published suggests a much wider scope 
en | is ever attempted within its covers. Professor Uyttersprot does not 
propose a new ordering of Kafka’s works. He makes some convincing 
proposals about chapter 4 and the fragments in Der Prozess and a less con- 
vincing one about chapter 9. There is not, however, the remotest suggestion 
that any other of Katka’ s works requires adjustment. After the initial dis- 


mo of the mention of autumn in chapter 9, and the probable reversal of 

terioration between chapters 9 and 7, there is scarcely a contention. 
which is not seriously open to question or demonstrably false and the 
argument becomes more reckless as it progresses. The showing of a few dis~ 
crepancies, valuable as it is, has been made to bear a superstructure which 


it cannot support. 


NOTES 


? References to Uyttersprot’s Eine neue Ordnung der Werke Kafkas? have the prefix “U’. 

* References to Der Prozess are p as in the 3rd edition by Schocken Books, New York, which is 
engrossed aly edition by Schocken Verlag, Berlin. References to Der Prozess have 

* Kafka’s own birthday, which fell on July 3rd, may have had some to play in the choice of a time- 
pattern, for as Uyttersprot points out, Kafka began writing the nov when he was himself thirty years 
old, like Josef K. (Just as in “Gesprich mit dem Betrunkenen’ the central character is 23, Kafka’s age at the 
time of writing.) si a iy St pote capes ty ey WHEY Sac . 218) as the day on which 
Amalia was first approached by Sortini, perhaps revealing that he felt some need to associate his birthday 
with an important event in the novel. it is conceivable that some similar tendency was at work in Der 
i pp a Josef K.’s birthday coincide with Kafka’s, but that this was masked by Kafka’s 

to some extent from his character. On this hypothesis, the early reference to 
poor casas hatneiae away from Kafka’s own, might well have been forgotten or ignored by the 
end renee emma: Basar amma, This would account for the reference to 
summer rather than spring in the last chapter. 

* Kafka’s own diary, so far as that is relevant, shows fluctuation (e.g. January 29th, 1915; ‘erhdhte 
Brauchbarkeit im Bureau’). 

* On the question of chronology it is worth noting that Kafka wrote the first page of the fragment 
‘Fahrt zur Mutter’ on December 8th, 1914, and the ‘exegesis’, of the parable to chapter 9 a few days later, 
on December 13th (see diaries). Since the ‘Mutter’ Preewmanescrt aad se-arvetotbiges pedir aia 
gon tury costes Cine sade outdnce chntin masae son sania ok ae enna 

* The title Der Verschollene suggests a tragic ending. However, Kafka referred to this novel also as ‘der 
Amerika-Roman’, and simply as ‘Der Heizer’ (see diary, oy He 14th, 1915: “Heute alte Kapitel aus dem 
“Heizer” iacais Der Verschollene is not, to judge by the diaries, a title he customarily used for 








REFLECTIONS ON RECENT GERMAN POETRY 
BY S. S. PRAWER 


Many of the ‘new’ voices heard in German literature after the Second World 
War were not the voices of young men. They belonged rather to poets of an 
older generation, who had felt unable to speak out in the Hitler period and 
who now found a new freedom of expression and a readier public. Such 
writers spoke with the more authority because they became for their younger 
contemporaries something like literary father-figures— they seemed to a 
bewildered new generation to provide links with Germany's more respect- 
able past; they seemed destined to serve as mentors and guides towards a 

of the future that would not be cut off from its roots in tradition. 
Reinhold Schneider and Elisabeth Langgisser pointed back to the Christian 
poetry of the Baroque, Wilhelm Lehmann to the work of the great provin- 
cial poets of the nineteenth century, Rudolf Alexander Schréder to Ger- 
many’s humanist tradition and ultimately to the Greek and Latin sources that 
had nourished it. Hans Arp inaugurated a new phase of surrealism; while 
Gottfried Benn, drawing strength from Symbolist and post-Symbolist 
French poetry, inaugurated what he himself called “Phase II’ of German 
Expressionism, which seems to have dazzled many of the poets of Western 
Germany.’ Benn’s influence was matched only by that of Bert Brecht, whose 


example (salutary stylistically if not politically) drew many —- men 
exp 


from a metaphysicai cloud-cuckoo-land to the firmer groun ored by 
earlier exponents of ‘Neue Sachlichkeit’. What Brecht meant to post-war 
German has been admirably described by Max Frisch in his recently 
published diary :* Brecht meant an unforced and conversational voice, aware- 
ness of the poet’s responsibility to society and ability to treat public themes 
in a manner at once intensely personal and generally valid. 

These older poets, then, showed many strands of the past that might be 
picked up and woven into a new pattern. But the pattern which in fact 
resulted proved anything but simple and easily distinguishable. Observers 
of the post-war literary scene in Germany always showed themselves struck 
by the multiplicity of its styles: a multiplicity which resulted directly from 
the sudden inrush of new literary experiences, both native and foreign, after 
long, cultural isolation, and which at the same time reflected the disinte- 
gration and disruption of life and the collapse of established values. Not 
until Walter Hdllerer’s anthology of 1956* was it possible to recognize 
clearly the vision and voice of Germany's new poets — the vision and voice 
of a generation of writers born during the First World War and the de- 
pression that followed it, whose chief formative experiences were the hopes 


and horrors of the Third Reich, the Second World War and its aftermath. 


18 
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What strikes the reader most in this new is its consciously anti- 
rhetorical tone. Poets tended to be suspicious of the large gestures and emotive 
vocabulary that had been debased between 1933 and 1945, and cultivated 
instead what Heinz Piontek has called ‘die sparsame, unaufdringliche 
Geste’.* This sharply distinguishes modern German poetry from the 
Expressionist Haas these followed the war of 1914-18. Nor have these 
new poets, as the Expressionists still had, the feeling that it is their mission to 
bring about a new order. True, Hans Egon Holthusen voiced the aspirations 
of many when he wrote those two lines which out of all his slackly written 
and derivative lyric work are alone likely to be remembered: 


Ein Ende machen. Einen Anfang setzen, 
Den unerhérten, der uns schreckt und schwicht.* 


Yet one need only compare the poetry of Hollerer’s Transit with Kurt 
Pinthus's comparable collection of 1920— Menschheitsddmmerung — to 
become aware of the startling lack of vatic ambition in tic new generation. 
‘Die Gedichte’, as Hollerer rightly points out, ‘geben sich cher seismo- 
graphisch als rophetisch.” The new poets recognize for the most part, that 
while the old order is gone, it is beyond their strength to envisage and 
announce a new; they therefore tend, with a sort of modesty, to cultivate 
some little corner of their own experience, to put together the fragments of 
experience that have come their way, in the hope that ultimately a new order 


will emerge. The extreme exponent of this kind of ‘lyrische Reportage’ is 
Helmut Heissenbiittel, whose two collections of lyric pony to date bear 
the telling titles: Topographien and Kombinationen. 


Interieur 
Hiite Picassophotos Biicherstapel 
Papierblumen von den Festen der letzten Jahre 
Kaurimuscheln chinesische Knépfe eine Eidechse aus Bronze 
der Kalender mit dem Datum vergangener Tage 
Wiirfelbecher und Patiencekarten 
abgelagert von den Jahren 
abgelagert von den Jahren die ich gewesen bin’ 


The ambiguity of the opening line of this compellingly musical poem is 
ner, Ostensibly it is a random collection of objects, a concatenation 
ouns (‘hats, Picasso-photos, piles of books ... °). Yet the opening word 
can be read = verb, too; in which rase the rs lines turn into an 
a to guard these s as the oni ones still capable of providing a ‘x:id. 
va “igi I opens the fourth - Pig ide dis- 
appears; the dominant note is then once again one of disorganization, of 
disparate : objects, ‘abgelagert’, without links. 
What lic: behind poems such: as those of Heissenbiittel has been w-il 
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expressed by Gerd Gaiser in an early novel: “Wir haben so viele Ordnung 
vergessen oder zuschanden gemacht, dass wir uns an das Wenige halten 
miissen, was noch gilt.’* But if we compare Heissenbiittel’s Interieur of the 
1950s with Giinter Eich’s simpler Inventur of the 1940s — 





Dies ist meine Miitze, 

dies ist mein Mantel, 

hier mein Rasierzeug 

im Beutel aus Leinen ... * 
we become aware of a difference; of an anti-rational strain in the most 
recent German poetry of which a writer in Akzente has reminded us. “Der 
neue Kiinstler ... zerschligt den naturhaften Zusammenhang der Dinge, 
um das Wunderbare wiederzufinden, um den platten Rationalismus zugleich 
mit dem Materialismus zu iiberwinden, um ein fiir alle mal iiber die erden- 
schwere Realitat hinauszugelangen.’** 

Coupled with self-limitation and restraint there is thus a to 

expressed in modern German poetry: a feeling that all too much lies beyond 


this little corner of the known; that ultimately experience is inexpressible in 
its complexity, that it is beyond the reach of language, that the best a poet can 
do is to gesture towards it and ask the reader to leap, as it were, beyond the 
words on the page. A little poem from a later collection by Giinter Eich, 
Nachts, has become justly famous as the simplest and most moving expression 


of this longing for the ultimately unsayable — even the ultimately unknow- 
able — which so many poets seem to feel. 


Nachts héren, was nie gehdrt wurde: 

Den hundertsten Namen Allahs, 

Den nicht mehr aufgeschriebenen Paukenton, 
Als Mozart starb, 

Im Mutterleib vernommene Gespriche.** 


This concern with “das Unsiagliche’, which has its philosophical counterpart 
in the philosophy of Martin Heidegger, has unfortunately led to a good deal 
of pseudo-profound ‘Orphic’ poetry that has been wholesomely castigated 
by Heinz Piontek: ‘“‘Dunkelheiten” sind mir ein Greuel, wenn ich sie nicht 
belustigend finde. Ich halte das mondine orphische Geraun nicht fiir tief, 
sondern fiir ausgesprochen flach ... Nichts gegen die Ehrfurcht und die 
umschreibende Behutsamkeit des Dichters! Aber man sollte mit ihnen nicht 
die eigene Unfahigkeit beminteln. Was nicht genau gesagt werden kann, 
bleibt besser er goes ge In the poetry of Giinter Eich, the danger has 
been recognized and overcome: but even that of Paul Celan — who is, 
with Ingeborg Bachmann, the most gifted of all the younger lyric poets 
now writing in German — disturbs its readers all too often with ‘Orphic’ 
lines that read like self-parody. 
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It seems, moreover, to be characteristic of these poets of the latest period 
that they indulge more frequently than their predecessors in conscious 
observation and registration of their own poetic processes. The great model 
here is of course Paul Valéry — and in the wake of Valéry ck alate as 
Gottfried Benn, Wilhelm Lehmann, Hans Egon Holthusen, Karl Krolow, 
Heinz Piontek, Albert Arnold Scholl, Johannes Poethen and others have 
. rushed into print to tell their readers exactly how and why they write. 

Even the sien of their poetry is often the poetic process itself. The 
individual lyric becomes a kind of “kimmerische Fahrt’,” an exploration of the 
self, a journey to self-knowledge that has to be observed and plotted at 
every stage; be it is at the same time — so Heidegger had seemed to show 
— a journey to knowledge of the secrets of Being. Concern with the process 
of creation (even in the midst of creation itself!) can sometimes go to absurd 
lengths — as in the line from Heissenbiittel’s Lehrgedicht iiber Geschichte 1954: 


die Erinnerung an die Stimme Adolf Hitlers im Radio Symphonie fiir 9 Instru- 
mente opus 21 1928 von Anton Webern und ich habe niemals vorher so lange 
Zeilen gemacht.** 


To find a parallel one would have to go back to the early years of 
German Romanticism — to the ironical self-observation and self-registration 
of Brentano's Godwi. 

For many poets in the wake of Gottfried Benn the creation of art seems 


the one way in which meaning and order might be imposed on a chaotic 
world. When Ingeborg Bachmann ended her latest collection of poems 
with the lines: 


Nur Sinken um uns von Gestirnen. Abglanz und Schweigen. 
Doch das Lied iiberm Staub danach 
wird uns iibersteigen,** 


she reminded her readers of Rilke’s ‘reine Ubersteigung’, of the triumph of 
the Sonette an Orpheus; but in the context of her whole work these lines 
recalled just as strongly the aesthetic ‘nihilism’ of Gottfried Benn: 


Ein Wort — , ein Glanz, ein Flug, ein Feuer, 
Ein Flammenwurf, ein Sternenstrich — , 
Und wieder Dunkel, ungeheuer, 

Im leeren Raum um Welt und Ich.** 


In the dying fall of Ingeborg Bachmann’s verses, the feeling of being lost in 
vast spaces, surrounded by chaos, bereft of love, is at least as strong as that 
of the healing power of the Word — the Word which can perform, in her 
strikingly rad esi hrase, ‘miracles of unbelief’.'” 

Feelings of exile ated are connected in Ingeborg Bachmann’s poems, as 
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tliey were not in those of Gottfried Benn, with feelings of guilt and shame. 
Her fine poem Friiher Mittag, for instance, counterpoints Germany’s past 
with Germany's present by using snatches of Goethe's Konig von Thule and 
the Schubert-Miiller Lindenbaum to recall, in a beautiful landscape, what has 
happened in that landscape only a few years ago. 


Sieben Jahre spater 

falle es dir wieder cin, 
am Brunnen vor dem Tore, 

blick nicht zu tief hinein, 

die Augen gehen dir iiber. 


Sieben Jahre spiter, 

in einem Totenhaus, 

trinken die Henker von gestern 
den goldenen Becher aus. 

Die Augen titen dir sinken.** 


In poems like Frither Mittag we may then watch that birth of hope out of the 
very depths of despair which the religious thinkers of all ages have recognized 
but which in our own times has acquired a new significance. In such poems 
we cannot but recognize what Rilke called “Umschlag’, experienced anew by 
a sensitive and gifted modern poet. 

Ingeborg Bachmann knows the dark night of the soul because she has felt 
to the full the terror and inhumanity of which our age has seen so much. 
The most powerful and original attempt, however, to face this terror and 
inhumanity in poetry has been made by another poet, a poet who like Inge- 
8 Bachmann spent formative years in that Austrian “Sprachraum’ which 
Karl Kraus characterized as a “Versuchsstation fiir Weltunterginge’: Paul 
Celan. In calling Paul Celan ‘original’ one must remain aware that he is not — 
that perhaps in the situation of post-war German poetry he could not be — 
original in the sense one would use this term of Rilke or the Expressionists. 
He has not so far created a new poetic language, a quite new and distinctive 
mode of utterance, but has worked 1 a in an entirely personal and 
convincing way, within the style created by Trakl and developed, in different 
ways, by Oskar Loerke and Yvan Goll. Within that style he has, however, 
shown himself able to express more forcefully than any of his contemporaries 
that sense of violence, of violence done to nature and to man’s moral being, 
which so many seem to feel. In Ein Knirschen von eisernen Schuhn, for in- 
stance, he superimposes traditional images of war on to images of nature, 
and ends his poem with the strange and unforgettable vision of a peaceful 
dreamer who has had iron shoes p ace to his slight hands.** In Tenebrae 
modern man appears as a suffering Christ to whom — paradoxically — the 
Lord is asked to pray: 
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nahe und greifbar; 

gegriften schon, Herr, 
ineinander verkrallt, als wir 
der Leib eines jeden von uns 
dein Leib, Herr. 


Bete zu uns, Herr, 


wir sind nah.*¢ 


Most powerful of all, however, is Paul Celan’s Todesfuge, perhaps the most 
memorable German poem produced since the war. Here the poet has used, 
boldly and successfully, the Lon would have thought) unbearable imagery of 
the concentration camp and has welded it into a statement, the more affecting 
es - sobriety and strict fugal organization, of terror, loneliness, suffering 
and love.** 

Todesfuge introduced a new subject into German poetry, a specifically 
modern horror. There were other such subjects, too — notably the great 
retreat, the movement of German armies and populations out of Eastern 
Europe, which became the subject of literally candcahs of poems, of which 
the most notable are Walter Hollerer’s Ein bleicher Tross, heimwdrts and 
Heinz Piontek’s Die Verstreuten. In no case known to me, however, has the 
new subject-matter brought with it a new language, new modes of ex- 
— capable of revolutionizing German poetry in the way the Symbo- 
ists revolutionized French, Pound and Eliot English and the Expressionists 
German poetry in an earlier epoch. Holthusen’s constatation of a ‘post- 
revolutionary phase’ in modern German literature** seems to hold good for 
the 7 

The sense of violence, chaos, disintegration and exile with which so many 
German poets feel forced to come to terms is not, of course, confined to 
Germany: it has, in fact, found its most convincing expression so far in the 
‘absurdity’, the horrifying humour that balances tragedy in the work of 
Beckett and Ionesco. Such “humour noir’ is foreign to Giinter Eich, to Inge- 
borg Bachmann, to Paul Celan; Helmut Heissenbiittel, however, has lean- 
ings towards it, and it appears strongly in another group of poets that has 
recently attracted attention: poets like Wolfgang Hildesheimer, Leslie Meier 
and Giinter Grass. Giinter Grass especially, in verses that strike one as a post- 
Surrealist development of the art of eich Morgenstern and Ringelnatz, has 
successfully conveyed his sense of terrifying absurdity in everyday life: 


In unserer Vorstadt 

sitzt eine Krdte auf dem Gasometer. 
Sie atmet cin und aus 

damit wir kochen kénnen.** 
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The Germany of Grass and Hildesheimer is not that of rubble and destruc- 
tion, but that of more recent times: the Germany of the “Wirtschaftswunder’ 
which has somehow failed to bring about a spiritual regeneration. The 
milk is being delivered again, the newspapers flourish — but the prophets 
can no longer speak. 

Prophetenkost 


Als Heuschrecken unsere Stadt besetzten, 

keine Milch mehr ins Haus kam, die Zeitung erstickte, 

Sffnete man die Kerker, gab die Pad iy 

Nun zogen sie durch die Strassen, 3800 Propheten. 

Ungestraft durften sie reden, sich reichlich nahren 

von jenem springenden, grauen Belag, den wir die Plage nannten. 
Wer hitte es erwartet. — 

Bald kam uns wieder die Milch, die Zeitung atmete auf, 
Propheten fiillten die Kerker.** 


In one of his most recent and most claustrophobic poems, Giinter Grass sees 
his whole society as imprisoned in a huge egg, speculating about the nature 
of the fowl that is hatching the egg. The poem ends: 


Wenn wir auch nur noch vom Briiten reden, 

Bleibt doch zu befiirchten, dass jemand 

ausserhalb unserer Schale Hunger verspiirt, 

uns in die Pfanne haut und mit Salz bestreut. — 

Was tun wir dann, ihr Briider im Ei?** 
It is hard to laugh at such poems as these — the clouds of fear and doom hang 
too visibly over them. They express, more powerfully than such overtly 
‘serious poems as Karl Krolow’s Tote Jahreszeit or Piontek’s Stiller Mann, a 
feeling common to many of the poets of the ‘fifties: that their world is not so 
much being blown or shot to pieces (though that possibility, the end of 
Im Ei would seem to suggest, always exists), as that it is falling to pieces of its 
own accord. They are the work of Weary rather than Angry Young Men. 

To end even a partial survey of modern German poetry on this note would, 

however, be seriously misleading. In the work of the best of these younger 
writers — that of Ingeborg Bachmann and that of P2ul Celan — there is, as 
we have seen, that resurgence of hope within. despair which the later Rilke 
termed ‘“Umschlag’ or “Wendung’, but which nowadays is called, more 
pretentiously, “die Uberetaidiene Ges Nullpuakts’. 





Das Unsigliche geht, leise gesagt, iibers Land: 

schon ist Mittag.** 
It is therefore entirely fitting that the editozs of an excellent recent anthology 
of German poetry should choose to bring their selection to a close with a 
poem by Walter Héllerer which, conscious of the burden of past and present, 
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looks forward with hope to the future.** This poem is entitled Gesicht des 
Fischers — a punning title that alludes at once to the fisherman’s face, and to 
his _— a vision of new islands ahead and of sails that are as full as on the 
first day. 


Europaspur im Autlitz, Geleitzug von 
Trieren, Koggen, Masken des Dionys, 
Verwandelte, in dunklen. Rillen 

Um seine Brauen. 


Mehr, als du ahnst, Gesang. 
Fernblickend Inseln. 
Prall wie am ersten Tag die Segel. 


The central image of this poem —a voyage into the unknown — has 
become, cr ple, a favourite image of modern poets from Oskar 
Loerke (Ans Meer) to Klaus Demus (Schiffshimmel).** For such poems, 
though they do not introduce a startlingly new poetic idiom, nevertheless 
constitute journeys into unexplored countries of the mind or regions of 
experience. They are, to use another image that is found more than once, 
messages in a bottle, thrown out in the hope that they will meet receptive 
minds and hearts; thrown out in the hope — a forlorn hope, it is true — that 
they may somehow lead to a reality better than that within which they were 
conceived. This has been forcefully said, recently, by Paul Celan, when he 
accepted the “Bremer Literaturpreis . 


Das Gedicht kann ... eine Flaschenpost sein, aufgegeben in dem — gewiss 
nicht immer hoffnungsstarken — Glauben, sie kénnte irgendwo und irgend- 
wann an Land gespiilt werden, an Herzland vielleicht. Gedichte sind auch in 
diesser Weise unterwegs: sie halten auf etwas zu. 

Worauf? Auf etwas Offenstehendes, Besetzbares, auf ein ansprechbares Du 
vielleicht, auf eine ansprechbare Wirklichkeit. Um solche Wirklichkeiten 
geht es, so denke ich, dem Gedicht.** 


It is as yet too early to prophesy how many of these mariners will reach their 
destination and how many of these messages will be — up by posterity — 
but it is surely not too early to say that the journey has been worth while.** 


NOTES 


1 The best account of Benn’s ‘Phase II of Expressionism’ and its effect on German poetry will be found 
in Richard Exner’s ‘A Note on Post-War German Poetry’, Yale French Studies, 19$7, pp. 135-44. 

2 Max Frisch: Tagebuch 1946-1949, Frankfurt a. M., 1950, pp. 222-8. 

® Transit. Lyrikbuch der Jahrhundertmitte, ed. and samaiaek by Walter Hollerer, Frankfurt a. M., 1956. 

* Mein Gedicht ist mein Messer, ed. Hans Bender, Heidelberg, 1955, p. 103. 

5 This poem (“Tabula Rasa’) has become particularly well known through its use as a kind of Leit- 
motiv in a brilliant essay to which most of us owe our introduction to the problems of the post-war 
lyric in Germany: L. W. Forster's German Poetry 1944-1948, Cambridge, 1949. 
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HERMANN LONS — HEIMATKUNSTLER AND SOCIAL CRITIC 
BY STANLEY RADCLIFFE 


To many of us Hermann Loins is famous as the writer of animal stories and as 
a “Heimatdichter’ — the poet of the Liineburger Heide: but a closer investiga- 
tion of his work shows that he wore his ‘Heimatkunst’ with a difference. 
Though his fame today rests on his nature descriptions, it was aot by these 
that he himself set most store. For him they were but a means to a greater 
end. Léns, in fact, saw himself primarily as a critic of his society and its 
values; and all his writing bore some relation to his didactic purpose. 

The state of German society at the beginning of the twentieth century did 
indeed offer ample scope for criticism to the person of sensibility. For its 
whole economic basis and its system of values were in flux, following the 
impact of Germany’s rapid industrial expansion and the cult of scientific 
materialism. {n the midst of this social ferment the artists sought hard for an 
appropriate attitude. Wilhelm Raabe and Friedrich Nietzsche had cried out 
against it, each in his own peculiar way; and the various literary movements, 
whether of Naturalism or Neo-Romanticism, Impressionism or Expression- 
ism, all show groups of individuals reacting in different ways to their social 
environment. The cult of the province, or “‘Heimatkunst’, was yet one 
further reaction to this social complex. Not only the Nature-hunger of 
modern man in the midst of his industrialized surroundings is voiced here. 
The search for the security and conserving forces of German tradition and 
culture also reveals itself in this cry of ‘loss von der Grosstadt’, ‘zuriick in die 
Provinz’. The preservation of good old “deutsche Art’ was of prime concern 
to the ‘Heimatkiinstler’: and this native tradition survived, as they saw it, not 
in the corruptness and artificiality of city-life but in the as yet comparatively 
unspoilt ‘Kulturprovinzen’. 

Mostly this social and cultural criticism is purely implicit in the writings 
of the ‘Heimatkiinstler’, but with Hermann Léns it becomes quite explicit 
and at times descends into blatant propaganda of the most emotional kind. 
Rabid nationalism then joins hands with a Romantic-- indeed almost feudal — 
conservatism, which derive their vehemence from a feeling of insecurity, not 
only on the national, but even more on the personal level. 

For Lins, life in the city is the epitome of all that is artificial, ‘unnatural’ and 
corrupting; and considerable blame is laid at the door of foreign influence. 
The city has only an ‘Asphaltkultur’ and produces ‘Asphaltmenschen’, 

Lins wrote in April 1910, in the midst of an article on the joys of the hunt: 


Die Natur, in der der Stadtmensch aufwuchs, besteht aus Backsteinen, Asphalt, 


Schienen, Leitungsdrahten und Restaurants, und verraten und verkauft ist er, 
sicht er um sich herum weiter nichts als Wald und Heide. 
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He characterizes the artificiality and technical abstractness of contemporary 
city existence; it is the utter perversion of man’s ‘natural’ state: 


Wir sind arme Kinder einer Zeit, die mit unseren Nerven Schindluder spielt 

und unsere Sinne zu Appelmus riihrt. Auf dem Asphalt, im Kurszettel, im 

Salon, da finden wir uns zurecht ... Im Kursbuch haben wir im Handumdre- 

_ se Anschliisse von Inowrazlaw nach Cognac bei Bordeaux herausge- 
t. 


The causes of this state of affairs seem to Lins to lie in the modern cult of 
materialism and indiscriminate progress, which he regards very much as the 
result of foreign influence on Germany — particularly since the 1870 war 
with France. Such attitudes of mind he cannot think of as being typically 
German, and in his writings he assails these foreign modes, which he fears will 
be the undoing of his country. In his freelance essays we encounter such 
statements as this: ‘Kein Volk der Welt ist so arm an dusserer Eigenart, so 
weltbiirgerlich verwurstelt, so um sein eigenes Angesicht gebracht wie wir’: 
and in his more humorous Hannover newspaper-verses, written under the 
pseudonym of Fritz von der Leine, we find sentiments like the following: 





Die Bauart unserer Vater ist 
Nichts mehr fiir unser Gefiihl, 
Die Architekten schwairmen nur 
Fiir tiirkischen Zwiebelstil ... 

‘Die Grosstadt’ and “das Fremde’ are his twin enemies. With their com- 
bined implications they represent a formidable threat to the Germany whose 
form and character Lins sought to preserve. He himself was born in simple 
country surroundings, at Kulm on the Vistula on August 29th, 1866. His 
father, who was a schoolmaster, was transferred to the Gymnasium at 
Deutsch-Krone in Westpreussen the following year, and here young Her- 
mann spent his boyhood in a rural community, roving the woods and heaths, 
leading the life, almost, of a vagabound. The eldest of fifteen brothers and 
sisters, he could expect little parental affection and attention. He became 
instead, as he tells us in a short autobiography of 1909, the friend of fisher-lads, 
woodsmen and cow-herds. A sense of om beste nowhere was to dog his 
thoughts through the rest of his life; and it was this as much as anything that 
later fanned the fires of his enthusiasm for the sense of community and the 
deep-rooted tradition which he found in the peasant. Most significant is a 
sentence from an article of 1904 on the peasant’s world: “Da sind Grenzen, da 
ist festes Gefiige, da ist Sitte und Uberlieferung. Da weiss man, wer sein 
Vater ist, da hat man eine Mutter gehabt, da hat man Freunde und Gespielen.’ 
The very words speak for themselves. 


The transfer of his father to the Gymnasium at Miinster when Hermann 
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was eighteen years old was a severe shock to this very temperamental 
youth. It spelt the end of his ‘wild’ years, forcing him into more conven- 
tional society, and also bringing him occasional glimpses of Hannover and 
the growing cities of the a a Ruhr. His venom spent itself first of all 
in an all-out attack, in the Naturalistic manner, on the social evils of the city 
and a cult of self-glorifying revolt. 

Miinster had many connexions with the Naturalist writers: the Hart 
brothers and Joseph Lauff had been to school there, while Peter Hille and 
A. Gierse were Westphalians too; and there was considerable Naturalistic 
enthusiasm in Miinster, with which Lins avidly allowed himself to be infected. 
Several of his more outspoken poems appeared in Naturalist publications, 
including two in Conrad's Gesellschaft. 

Soon, however, another influence began to assert itself on Léns’s develop- 
ment, and grew in force as the appeal of the Naturalist philosophy waned. 
Naturalism was, indeed, mainly a product of the Grosstadt, and even had 
international connexions — elements already antipathetic to Lins’s concept of 
the ideal German society. Moreover, Naturalism had quite distinct affinities 
with the rising forces of Social Democracy in Germany, and Social Demo- 
cracy meant a levelling-out of the social classes and the reform, often indeed 
the extinction of old procedures and traditions. Lins recoiled with horror 
from the philosophy he had for a short time espoused. “Der ganze hoch- 

epriesene esas, er Quark war mir in der Seele zuwider,’ he writes in 
Ris autobiography, ‘mein Herz war bei Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff und 
nachher bei Liliencron.’ The latter half of this statement tells of significant 
new literary interests and leads us to an examination of the more enduring 
influences which Léns underwent in Miinster between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four. 

It was in this Westphalian town that, as Lins tells us, his awareness of his 
German heritage became alive. Not only Miinster itself, but his maternal 
grandfather's house and the town of Paderborn in which it stood still pre- 
served many relics of this region’s past history. Lins, recalling the old house, 


writes 


Die Grube hiess die Strasse; der Name allein schon hatte altersgrauen Klang. 
Trat man ein, so schlug einem ein herber Geruch von Erinnerungen entgegen. 
Alte Waffen, Geweihe, Bilder und Schnitzereien im Treppenhause, und auf 
Schritt und Tritt, vom Wohnzimmer bis zur Bodenkammer, fanden sich 
Andenken an alte Tage. 


An ancestor of this family had fought as an Austrian general against the 
Turks, and his pistols hung in the hall. 

Here was soil into which this restive spirit could at last sink roots; here 
were permanence and a sense of belonging, and his autobiography records 
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the fact: “Bisher hatte ich mich ganz als Einzelwesen gefiihlt; nun empfand 
ich Stammesbewusstsein.’ 

The feeling of pride in belonging to a particular regional tradition was 
strengthened in Lins by his contacts with a group known as the ‘Karnevali- 
stische Abendgesellschaft’, a circle of friends formed for the preservation of 
Miinster’s regional culture and for the performance of dialect plays, mostly 
written by the founder of the group, Hermann Landois, who was Professor 
of Zoology at Miinster University. Léns’s debt to Landois, and the particular 
Aeiteiol culties effected at this impressionable stage of Léns’s youth, are 
clearly revealed in the tribute which he later paid to him: 


Sein Herz gehérte allein der Heimat; sie zu erforschen, ihr zu niitzen, das hat 
er sich als Ziel gesteckt. e bevor man in Paris, Wien und Berlin das 
Verddende und Verwiistende Zentralisation einsah, lange bevor dort der 
Ruf erscholl: “In die Provinz!’ hat Hermann Landois, das Kind einer urwiich- 
sigen Provinz, als Naturwissenschaftler und Schriftsteller nur aus dieser 
Provinz und fiir diese Provinz, gearbeitet und geschafft. 


The attack on the “Grosstadt’ was already under way and it made a natural 
appeal to the young Lins. He was soon to take up the cudgels himself. 

After several wild and unproductive years of study at Miinster, Greifswald 
and G6ttingen, during which he was more a frequenter of the ‘Mensur- 
boden’ than of the lecture-hall, Lins turned, rather in desperation than from 
a sense of vocation, to journalism. His early struggles in the big city and his 
experiences there as a news reporter will certainly not have sweetened his 
already embittered attitude to the “Grosstadt’. In fact he liked nothing better 
than to escape from his confinement in the editorial post he eventually 
obtained in Hannover, to roam over his beloved “Heide’. And so the 
externally acquired resentment against “Grosstadtkultur’ in general com- 
bined with, and received added impetus from, private resentments in Léns 
himself. 

In his newspaper articles Léns was able to give public expression to his 
feelings; and so ae a campaign that was to last to the end of his life. At 
first we find criticism of the “Grosstadt’, which includes praise of the 
countryside and the peasant in the traditional manner of “Heimatkunst’. 

Lins looked upon Berlin as the epitome of all those evil forces which the 
‘Heimatkiinstler’ saw embodied in the word “Grosstadt’. He attacked the 
octopus-like greed with which it was engulfing the rest of the country. At 
one time he characterizes its bureaucratic unconcern for the interests of the 
private citizen, at another he castigates its acquisitive tendencies, in the 
doggerel verse which he wrote under the pseudonym of Fritz von der Leine: 


Von Waterloo die Fahnen, die sind jetzt in Berlin, 
Und die von Langensalza, die sollen jetzt auch dahin ... 
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Bald wird’s in unsern Kirchen und unsern Museen leer; 
Hannéversche Reliquien, die findst du da nicht mehr. 
(‘Nach Berlin, nach Berlin.’ 11.2.1900) 


At first, he had merely tried to influence public opinion in an endeavour to 
counteract some particular move by the powers of bureaucracy. Gradually, 
however, he intensified his attack and became more bitter, as he found the 
enemy steadily gaining ground. He turned to novel writing as a new medium 
for his propaganda — the novels are significantly entitled “Tendenzromane’. 
In one of these, Dahinten in der Heide of 1909, the attack on Berlin and all 
that it stands for is most outspoken. He chooses big business and the cult of 
money as the typical representatives of “Berlinkultur’, and shows how their 
incursion into a hitherto happy and prosperous farming community not only 
shatters the peace and harmony of this region, but even brings ruination 
and moral disaster to the simple, hard-working peasant, to say nothing of the 
utter destruction of native tradition. 

In other novels, Lins the “Heimatkiinstler’ paints a glorified picture of the 
North German peasantry, celebrating their ancient traditions and depicting 
the healthy and natural spontaneity of a people who lead a life close to the 
soil. His first novel, Der letzte Hansbur (1909), is an idealized picture of North 
German peasant life, with a strong admixture of local superstitions and 
folklore; while Der Wehrwolf (1910), set in the times of the Thirty Years 
War, is his hymn of praise to the solid and enduring virtues of the North 
German peasantry. 

It is to the many newspaper articles and private letters written between the 
years 1890 and 1910 that we must turn in order to apprehend the further 
development of his attitudes. Léns soon realized that the state of affairs was 
much worse than he had feared: the whole of German culture and tradition, 
indeed the whole national way of life, seemed to him to stand on the brink 
of disaster. A complete swamping and engulfing of the German character was 
taking place under the dual threat of the flight from the land and the whole- 
sale adoption of foreign modes and international practice. The cult of 
eine sae now begins to develop into a violent chauvinism. At every 
turn he attacks this slavish imitation in architecture, in government, in dress, 
in food, in art, in methods of weight and measure, in speech, in sport, in 
farming and particularly in literature. In an article of 1910, Léns wrote: 


Wie bei einem Emporkémmlinge, der aus dem Nichts entstand, keine 
Familienerinnerungen und keine Erbtiimer seines Geschlechts besitzt, sieht es 
im deutschen Volke, dem ersten, starksten, gebildetsten der Welt aus; von 
Rom und Athen, Jerusalem und Paris und von wer weiss wo noch liessen wir 
uns den geistigen Hausrat und Wandschmuck aufschwatzen und sind womdg- 
lich noch stolz auf unsere charakterlose Volksvergessenheit, auf die wir 
stossen wohin unsere Augen treffen. 
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But to attack was not in itself enough. He must also find an example 
which he could hold up to the whole German nation and say “Thus shalt thou 
live and be’. He did not need to seek far for his model. Were not his own 
beloved ‘niedersichsische Bauern’ the very embodiment of the virtues he 
sought to perpetuate? Here was a section of German society that was still 
almost entirely free from the contamination which he diagnosed elsewhere 
among his fellow-countrymen. These ‘Niedersachsen’, as Lins constantly 
reminds us, were the direct descendants of Germanic tribes which had settled 
in this region two thousand years before. Their families had often remained 
in possession of the same farmstead for centuries, perpetuating the old 
tribal beliefs and procedures despite continual persecution and oppression. 
They had been among the last of the tribes to accept Christianity, and still 
retained many old Germanic beliefs; Charlemagne himself had barely suc- 
ceeded in bending them to his will. Their dour adherence to tradition, their 
respect for individual idiosyncrasies and love of freedom, their life close to 
nature and devoted to the long, patient struggle with a resistant soil — all 


these factors appealed to Léns in his own age of shifting values and failing 
beliefs. Their way of life, 


hat sich in langen Jahrtausenden bewahrt, ist nicht fadenscheinig und briichig 
geworden. Denn sie ist einfach, ist natiirlich, ist praktisch, ist das Ergebnis 
der Erfahrungen unzihliger Geschlechter, hat mit Mode, mit fremder Art, 
mit abgezogenen iffen nichts zu tun. 


Here, then, was “Urvolk’ still exhibiting the virtues which seemed to be 
dead elsewhere in Germany, and Léns, rejoicing in the discovery he had 
made, proceeded to celebrate it in his writings. That Léns knew these 
peasants well we need not doubt. Many a hunting trip or week-end excur- 
sion had brought him into their midst, sharing their food and their beds, and 
talking with them in their own ‘Plattdeutsch. So well informed, indeed, is 
the picture which he draws in his novel Der letzte Hansbur that the author of a 
book on the folklore of this region actually accused him of plagiarism. Lins 
knows their less likeable side, too — their stubbornness, their suspicion of 
strangers and foreign ideas, their taciturn manner, so capable of flaring up 
under provocation into an uncontrollable fire: but these he also counts as 
assets. A nation endowed with these qualities will not easily fall prey to an 
acquisitive neighbour ! 

The conscious se at work behind Léns’s “Heimatkunst’ thus becomes 
clear. The initial affection for the ‘Heide’ and the peasant now turn into a 
deliberate cult with a propagandist motive: it is the re-conversion of his 
whole nation at which Léns now aims. This is somewhat more than pure 
‘Heimatkunst’, and Léns was aware of the fact, Indeed, he never really 
approved of “‘Heimatkunst’ as an end in itself. He sought a national re- 
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awakening by an appeal to qualities which he believed to be inherent in all 
Germans. No matter how corrupted they might be by modern civilization, 
he knew that deep down within them the wells of national consciousness 
still ran pure, waiting only for such inspirers as himself to unstop them of the 
foreign debris that had ie unloaded on to them for centuries past. He 
chose to write of the “Niedersachse’ in particular because in him he saw an 
unsullied example of what he strove to re-create on a national scale; and also 
because he knew him and his region better than any other. But he does not 
refuse his approval to other German racial types. Even the Swiss writers, 
Spitteler and Keller, for instance, are seen to possess qualities which Lins 
seeks to encourage in his fellow Germans, and so are praised by Lins as con- 
tributors to the great cause of national and racial reinstatement. In them, too, 
he discerns ‘die Schwere, Herbheit und Ruhe unserer Bauern, ihr zihes, 
festes, ernstes Wollen, ihren iiberlegenen, sieghaften, eichenholztrockenen 
Humor’. 

The cult of “Heimatkunst’, on the other hand, Lins now regards as an 
actual barrier obstructing his ideal: 


Der Schmarotzer am Stamme des gesunden Stammesempfindens, der litera- 
rische Partikularismus, grossgeziichtet in missverstandener Heimatbeweg 
von niedersichselnden oder bajuwarisierenden Literaturdemagogen ee 
Geschiftshubern, zicht in seiner kirchtumspatriotischen Engbriistigkeit 
Stacheldrahtziune zwischen die deutschen Sprachgefilde und errichtet 
Schranken zwischen den Stimmen. 


Adolf Bartels’ writings found his approval because they celebrated the 
peasant in general without revealing a parochial attitude. It is the peasant 
that matters every time for Lins: “Denn ehe die Stadt war mit ihrem Lack, 
war der Bauer da.’ 

However, no sooner had Léns identified and chosen to hold up as an ideal 
the “Bauerntum’ of Niedersachsen than he found himself faced with a further 
cause for worry. Before very long, the advance of industry and foreign 
modes would constitute a threat of extinction to this last outpost of unsullied 
German-ness, too. Here was a chance for him to show his mettle, campaign- 
ing against all those elements which seemed to him to be undermining the 
traditional way of life of this German province. Into most of the articles in 
which he celebrates his beloved Niedersachsen he contrives to insert an 
attack on the advance of disruptive forces into the peasant’s world. The 
exploitation of oil and oe deposits which had been located in the Liine- 
burger Heide was an obvious target, as was also the spread of the city into 





the countryside. The intensive development of the road and rail network 
caused him further misgivings, for thereby new and a temptations 
were brought into the village. He never really evolved a satisfactory 
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attitude to the industrialization of the countryside, and of agriculture in 
particular. While his practical self told him that it spelt greater productivity 
and national prosperity, an inner voice reminded him constantly of the 

being done to the spiritual life of the nation by the constant wrecking 
of old traditions and associations. 

Here we come upon a most interesting aspect of Léns’s argument. He 
postulates the idea of a ‘mystischer coma een the peasant and his sur- 
roundings, a spiritual and character-forming bond between man and nature. 
This it is, claims Lins, that has made the German t what he is today. 
Centuries of close contact with a particular of landscape, in just such a 
climate, with its animal and vegetable world, under constant conditions of 
work and in such a select, compact society, have resulted in the moulding 
of this ideal temperament which Léns describes in the “Niedersachse’. But 
now this ‘mystischer Konnex’ itself is threatened. The incursion of industry 
into the countryside, combined with new techniques of agriculture are com- 
pletely changing the appearance of the landscape, and so gradually obliterat- 
ing this most important formative influence. Even the clearing of woods, 
and the abolition of hedges and landmarks help to disturb this precious 
relationship. 





Die unbewussten Empfindungen sind immer die stirksten, und es ist selbstver- 
standlich, dass ein Bauer, den gewisse Bestandteile seiner Heimat unwill- 
kiirlich an die Geschichte seines Landes, seines Dorfes, seines Hofes und seines 
Namens erinnern, fester auf seinem Acker steht, als wenn nichts in der Land- 
schaft seine Person mit dem Grund und Boden verbindet; dadurch muss er 
notwendig zu der Bewertung seines Eigentums als einer Handelsware kom- 
men und den inneren Zusammenhang mit dem Hof, auf dem er lebt, verlieren 
... Der mystische Konnex zwischen Bauer und Boden, die alte Bauern- 
bodentreue, die sich so oft in anscheinend licherlichen Prozessen um Hecken- 
pfahle und Steinraine aussert, kommt ihm villig abhanden. 


The profit-seeking utilitarianism that governs the modern outlook will not 
do for Léns, and we find him constantly upholding the old society and its 
values. 

In pursuit of his aim of preserving the ‘mystischer Konnex’, we find Léns 
also campaigning enthusiastically on behalf of the Naturschutz movement 
then gaining ground. He puts forward his propaganda under the slogan 
‘Naturschutz ist Rasseschutz’. For the preservation of beautiful flowers and 
scenery, the protection of traditional German animals and birds, will help to 
maintain the conditions affecting the working of the ‘mystischer Konnex’, 
and will weaken the impulse of the peasant to migrate to the city. Léns does 
not mind being dubbed a reactionary, and looks to the future to justify his 


exertions: 
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Wir sehen eben weiter als jene Leute, dir nur an das Heute denken, die 
henne schlachten und das Korn griin mahen. Wir wollen verhindern, 

der grosse Volksgesundungsbrunnen verschiittet, das heilige Seelenbad 
verunreinigt werde, unsertwegen und unserer Nachkommen halber. 


Nature, then, is the great educator and the only valid touchstone. A life 
close to her influence is a vital and significant one. This was a firm article 
of Lins'’s belief, and finds expression in an essay of 1905: 


Vilker, deren Nacurempfinden zugrunde ging, weil sie, wie die Italiener und 
Spanier, ihre Heimat veréddeten, tragen Todeskeim in sich, leben nur 
kiinstlich noch als Nationen ... Vilker mit stark ausgeprigtem Naturem 
finden, wie die Germanen, Slawen und Japaner, verwinden selbst die 
schlimmsten Schlige und haben eine unbegrenzte Ern 


Léns kept his own “Naturempfinden’ alive by frequent expeditions into the 
countryside, either as huntsman or fervent observer — and his descriptions 
show what an acute and sensitive observer he was. But what of the poor 
city~dweller, who had little or no access to Nature, whose life was subject to 
no ‘mystischer Konnex’ other than that with noise, dirt, asphalt and bricks? 
What of his soul and inherited “Deutschheit’: Here we come to the other 
motive force behind Léns’s nature-writing. 

Lins did for the ‘Bauer’ what he could by his propaganda on his behalf 
and his support of the “Naturschutz’ movement. He saw a way of helping 
the city-dweller too. He first of all diagnoses the malady, before proceeding 
to its cure. As we have already seen, Lins regarded city life as artificial, as 
‘unnatural’: it had lost touch with the fundamental springs of life. This, 
indeed, was a development which Léns saw emerging long before the 
modern technical age, which had merely taken it to extremes. Man, the 
town-dweller, had lost his ability to feel, to live by his senses: he had debased 
his natural gifts, and was therefore now only a shadow of what he once had 
been. Factors which had helped to produce this turn away from ‘natural’ 
thinking, and living, were the educational system and the artist’s repre- 
sentation of life. Already at the age of six, protests Lins, schoolchildren 
learn to absorb “geschriebene und gedruckte Gedanken ... und so haben 
wir die uns von der Natur verlichene Gabe, sinnlich-gegenstindlich zu 
denken, fast oder ganz verlernt’. The cult of Darwinism is another danger: 
in the schools teachers prate about this “Bildungsaberglauben’, ‘statt ganz 
bescheiden die lebendige Natur zu lehren, das ist die Wirklichkeit, das ist 
Wahrheit. Die ganze Generation verlernt, selbst zu sehen und selbst zu 
denken’. The creative artists are blamed just as severely for their ‘abstractness’ ; 


Diese einseitige Bildung ... machte uns so unfahig, uns mit den Sinnen an die 
Kunst zu wenden, Kunstwerke nur auf unser Gefiihl wirken zu lassen, dass 
sogar die meisten bildenden Kiinstler des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts diese 
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Fahigkeit verloren und sich mit ihren Werken allein an den Verstand anstatt 

an das Gefiihl wandten, und so das Unvermégen, Kunst zu empfinden, beim 

Publikum noch steigerten. 
Such artists produce only “kalte Kunst’, and the reception accorded them by 
their nation is also ‘cold’ , for the nation will by now be incapable of real 
feeling. Already Lins sees the lack of receptivity for simple beauty, the lack 
of sympathy with nature, rooted in his generation. The dandelion is a 
wonderful example of nature’s consummate artistry, yet modern man 
scarcely heeds it. 


Da sie am Zaune bliiht, zwischen Scherben und Schutt, so tritt man sie unter 
die Fiisse und achtet ihrer nur, wenn sie den Rasen verdirbt und das Gras 
verdrangt. 

Behind all this we hear the echo of Léns’s warning words: 


Vilker, deren Naturempfinden zugrunde ging, ... leben nur kiinstlich noch 
als Nationen. 


What can be done to stem this degeneration: Where possible, the city- 
dweller is to escape into nature, whether as hunter or akan and occupy 
himself in the manner of his ancestors, using his eyes, ears and limbs, stirring 
to life once more those faculties which nature has planted in him. Where 
this is not possible, the artist must come to his aid. It is, in fact, the sacred 
duty of the artist to fulfil this mission, in return for the cultural endowment 
which his nationhood has bestowed on him. 

The artist must depict Nature as she really is, must appeal to the senses of 
his public and so once more call to life in them that rd of spontaneous self- 
expression and instinctive awareness of the good and the true, which only a 
closeness to Nature can impart. Léns proclaims his artistic slogan: “Kunst 
soll auf die Sinne wirken.’ The true artist is one 


der den Leser zwingt, das zu sehen, was er erzahlt, der des Lesers Einbildungs- 
kraft Augen, Ohren, Nase und Gefiihlsnerven gibt, dass die erzihlte Welt 
Léns was true to his own precepts. His descriptions of nature are impres- 
sionistic masterpieces, abounding in sense-stimulating detail. Colours, the 
play of light and shade, sounds of all descriptions, scents, heat and cold, 
dryness and damp, exhilaration and boredom — these and many other 
impressions are evoked in the pages of his nature books. He even invents 
words to induce the correct sense-reaction, where the existing ones do not 
satisfy his purpose. And since he is concerned at the same time with bringing 
before his readers’ eyes a picture of an ideal community living in this 
desired close contact with Nature, Lins takes his reader for preference to his 
beloved Niedersachsen, and, above all, to the Liineburger Heide. 
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After 1910 Léns became much more embittered in his outlook. A 
sense of grievance, following on the failure of his second marriage 


> 
> 


allied itself to the wave of nationalistic feeling then at its peak in Germany 


and led to violent outbursts against eve foreign, particularly the 
en, <0 Britisher. The song + became so well known in the 1914-18 
and 1939-45 wars, ‘Denn wir fahren gegen Engelland’, came from his 

as early as 1911. Louder and louder he proclaims the danger which threatens 
the whole German nation. The cult of Niedersachsen is superseded by a pan- 
German evangel, and now, in the plan for an unwritten novel, the peasant 
is even cast in the role of saviour of his nation, in the figure of the rough- 
tough hero, who, rising from the masses, leads his people to triumph as their 
Chancellor — a curious anticipation of events still to come! 

Léns saw himself as a poeta vates of his nation, but few people heeded his 
desperate outpourings: in a letter of 1913 he compares hisapeif to Cassandra. 
He still continued to write his nature and hunting articles, but his heart was 
no longer in this work, and when war broke out in 1914 he was among the 
first to volunteer. His patriotic fervour brought him as his only reward an 
early death, near Loivre, on September 26th, 1914. 

Léns wasa child of his times, imparting his own individual twist to attitudes 
current at the turn of the century. Much that he wrote was of ephemeral 
interest and of questionable worth. But posterity owes him a debt for all 
that. The stories and nature descriptions which he wrote in pursuance of his 
aim of restoring the fading ‘mystischer Konnex’ between man and nature are 


little masterpieces, and will serve to make his name live long after his 
other books are forgotten. 








ZEITBLOM, SPIRITUAL DESCENDANT OF GOETHE’S WAGNER 
AND WAGNER'S BECKMESSER 


BY H. R. Boenmncer 


In the realm of modern German literature, the Faust legend plays a peculiarly 
persistent part. The treatments, changes and elaborations it has un 

since the earliest chap-book furnish a rich and varied picture of the modifica- 
tions shown by the spirit of German literature during the last three or four 
centuries. One survey' of the development of the Faust story makes it clear 
that the history of that legend may be regarded also as an epitome of German 
intellectual history through these centuries. And it is admitted by forei 
sities taaean alesteedesemah al dee anmenuiltdsasen aiden 
devil is an integral part of the German spiritual heritage. The most recent 
major re-creation of the Faust story, Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus, thus 
invites critical analysis in the light of the legend’s growth. Taken as a 
portrayal of the German spirit, the bock and its characters furnish an 
indication of the changes which this spirit—or its evaluation — have 


¢. 

It is the purpose of this paper to analyse the character of Zeitblom as the 
antipode of Leverkiihn-Faustus, and to show his spiritual descent from 
two famous earlier antipodes of the German spirit: Goethe’s Wagner and 
R. Wagner’s Beckmesser. Both Goethe and Richard Wagner play a 
dominant role in Thomas Mann’s li inheritance, and his own works 
received nourishment and direction from both. For this reason the indicated 
genealogy seems particularly worthy of analysis. What is Zeitblom’s role? 
What is his contribution to the idea of the book: 

The relationship between the lives of Leverkiihn and Zeitblom* sheds 
light on both characters; it also illuminates a significant change: Goethe’s 
attitude towards his hero, Faust, and Wagner’s treatment of Hans Sachs have 
only this in common with Thomas Mann's depiction of Leverkiihn, that they 
consciously or unconsciously portray the German spirit. But the evaluation 
of this spirit has suffered an sees complete reversal. 

Whatever Goethe may have had in mind, the universally human element 
in the character of Faust represents a Wunschbild, an idealization of the best 
in the German character, a most desirable fulfilment of a dream. Goethe 
created Faust in his own image, made him a major part of his ‘great con- 
fession’; and since Goethe was German himself, it was a German ideal that 
he established in Faust. 

The 7 of Hans Sachs, according to Richard Wagner’s own words and 
those of his commentators,* is likewise representative of the best in the 
German people’s soul; he, too, is an idealization of the German spirit. 
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Thomas Mann, in his book on the origin of Doctor Faustus, establishes the 
organic relationship between his Faust story and the fate of Germany, or more 
particularly the fate of the German spirit. Faust, Sachs and Leverkiihn then 
are three representations of the German spirit. Their antipodes, Doctor 
Wagner, Sixtus Beckmesser and Serenus Zeitblom, are the embodiments of 
that which is essentially — to that spirit. 

The similarity between three works ends when we recognize Faust 
and ny Sachs as ideals of the German spirit, Leverkiihn, however, as its 
symbol. 

The genesis of Thomas Mann’s work is deeply interwoven with the events 
of the time which brought to total collapse the edifice of the German spirit.* 
Thomas Mann knows, of course, that German civilization shares with western 
civilization the crisis and eventual disintegration.* However, the pact 
whereby Faustus-Leverkiihn seeks the release of creative power carries too 
many specifically German overtones to be identified with an interpretation 
which would apply to all mankind. The author himself comes to the con- 
clusion that the a is, after all, ‘ein Buch vom Deutschtum’.* 





Thomas Mann has admitted the danger of personal involvement in the 
sinister plot of the book. To escape it he interposed the narrator Zeitblom: 
He felt that the demonic nature of the material needed to be filtered, so to 
-_ through a notoriously un-demonic medium.’ The figure of Zeitblom 

us 


rovides the screen behind which the author can conceal himself and 
avoid a too personal identification, even though he uses the first-person 
narrative. The ingenious device of making this intermediary between author 
and reader at the same time an integral part of the ideological structure of the 
book adds considerably to the vitality of the novel. But by careful analysis 
it is possible to penetrate this screen and to uncloak the author and his views, 
contrary to his own expressed wish and design. 

Who, then, is Zeitblom: By his own designation, he is a humanist, 
philologist, a teacher of classics. He is educated, learned, sound and normal 
in the sense in which all of Thomas Mann’s blonde and blue-eyed re 
sentatives of the bourgeois are ‘normal’. He is bourgeois, ‘gut-biirg lich’ 
but not necessarily ‘spiessbiirgerlich’. He has a profession, he - a house and 
home, founded on the rational consideration that there was a ‘need for 
regularity and desire for a proper establishment’.* He has, above all, reliable 
views. His trust in the power of reason is remarkably similar to Doctor 
Wagner's pride in rationalistic behaviour. When he s of the ‘loving 
sense of the beauty and dignity of reason in the human being’,* we think we 
hear in such utterances echoes of Wagner's pride in human reason (° ... wie 
wir’s dann zuletzt so herrlich weit gebracht’). Zeitblom feels safe ‘in the 
high-minded realms of the humanoria’ ... ‘from such impish phenomena’, 
‘such weirdnesses’ as father Leverkiihn’s ‘creations’, whether they be 
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— or organic. He considers them ‘exclusively Nature's own 
ir',** and we are reminded of Wagner’s anxious warning to Faust, 
‘berufe nicht die wohlbekannte Schar’, the spirits to whom Faust was 
appealing. Zeitblom, like Wagner, has a t's fear of ‘spiritual’ matters, 
he would put them into their proper sphere and himself stay at a healthy 





ce. 

Zeitblom’s feeling toward religion is one of regret that this distinctly 
non-reasonable realm of the human mind should have ever permitted itself 
to become engaged in rational argument, should have attempted to ‘prove’ 
itself or its doctrine. The sphere of the spiritual, of faith, of the saciid 
should have remained divorced from pure reason; in this way it could have 
saved itself 9 a ee coer blames — in part for _ 
disintegration o urely spiri intrusion of the questioning intel- 
lect,** much as one Hn himself has recently denial Luther as one 
early representative of the negative in the German psyche.'* (Bismarck and 
Hitler, according to Mann, are later versions of this negative force.) This 
innate respect for, and even fear of, the dark and unfathomable reaches of 
the spirit is based on the total lack of vision and empathy, in Wagner as 
much as in Zeitblom. When Faust ‘sees’ or ‘senses’ something peculiar about 
the poodle in the field, Wagner notices nothing at all unusual, terms it, 
‘alles Hundebrauch’. Poetic flights of the imagination in Faust appear to 
Wagner as the result of eal fte Stunden’. Zeitblom, companion and 
co-student of Leverkiihn, has no sympathy for Leverkiihn’s fascination with 
music. This ‘supposedly logical and moral’ sphere ‘belongs to a world of 
the spirit ... ’ and Zeitblom doubts its ‘reliability in the things of reason and 
human dignity’. There is peril in the world of the spirit. And when we 
turn to Beckmesser in this context we see him as relying utterly and exclu- 
sively upon the application of mathematical rules, schemes, and laws in his 
evaluation of music and poetry. His ear is deaf to genuine song, his heart 
is encased in the wholly unimaginative matter-of-factness of the ‘Spiessbiirger’ 
that he is. Real music, beauty, love, life itself passes him by, he feels safest 
in the enclosure of the marker’s box, just as Doctor Wagner longs to return 
to the dusty enclosure of his study, rather than roam in the fields with Faust, 
among the populace. The very scene which evokes Faust’s ‘hier bin ich 
Mensch, hier darf ich’s sein’ fills Wagner with disgust and discomfort amid 
the noise and vulgarity of the people. Beckmesser has no contact with the 
live spirit of the people in Niirnberg, he becomes their laughing stock and is 
eventually the isolated antagonist of the very essence of Richard Wagner's 
drama: the spirit of the German people. 

Zeitblom’s role is more complicated. Instead of becoming the object of 
scorn, or the focal point of irony, he remains the respectable bourgeois, the 
upright, steadfast bearer of evil tidings; he appears as the one who ‘lived to 
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tell about it’. What is it that he has to say? He relates the inevitable doom, 
the horrible end of the genius, the German composer Leverkiihn, who 
surrendered to evil to gain powers of creation no other man had 

before. Witnessing this evil course, Zeitblom at no point speaks his approval; 
always, in his tortured tale, he divorces himself from the terrible but 
admirable, the corrupt but creative genius whom he recognizes as the 
symbol of his doomed fatherland. 

Leverkiihn-Faustus, sick in body and spending his mental powers to the 
vanishing point, is for Zeitblom the horrible example par excellence. That is 
what happens to the erring genius; that is the reward for oblivious surrender 
to the world of the spirit; that is the punishment for forsaking reason, 
balance, stability. The wild and lonely flights of Leverkiihn’s creative mind 
frighten his friend; he would not call them ‘grillenhaft’, for he is much too 
awed by the greatness he beholds. His disapproval is persistent in regard to 
Leverkiihn’s abandonment of the norm; but in describing the oe a of 
this ‘abnormal’ and unhealthy evil mind, Zeitblom lavishes his admiration, 

raise and predictions of fame on them. Pitying love for the suffering and 
failing friend allows him to condone the crimes and depravity of the man. 
The pathetic situation in which Zeitblom finds himself, the dilemma which 
confronts him, becomes apparent; his very nature rebels against what he has 
to admire. His reason, his humanistic equilibrium rejects the excesses, 
hysical and mental, in Leverkiihn’s course. His normal, pedestrian and 
Semen character recoils from the weird, the wild and tortured picture he 
has to paint. But his cultivated intellect is also able to appreciate the spiritual 
achievement in Leverkiihn’s revolutionary music. We are here reminded of 
Wagner's words referring to ‘ ... des Menschen Herz und Geist ... mécht’ 
a ree doch was davon erkennen’. There is the same learned approbation 
of the philologist, who would perceive and laud the products of le human 
spirit, without condoning the means and methods by which his master 
sought to reach the ideal. Faust’s scorn for such a limited, confined and 
unimaginative approach to knowledge appears in the epithets ‘der trockne 
Schleicher’, ‘schellenlauter Tor’ which he applies to Wagner. Wagner, the 
rationalist, the self-styled polyhistor (‘doch mécht ich alles wissen’), is as 
far from Faust’s delvings into knowledge as is Beckmesser, the formalist, 
from the recognition of the true spirit of art. Zeitblom has no ambition to 
follow Leverkiihn’s trips into the nether regions. However, the relationship 
of the author to the hero and the hero’s antipode has changed: Wagner is 
condemned, never more trenchantly than in Mephisto’s presence when this 
rsonification of the negative principle refers to him as the “first among the 
earned world’, ‘the noble Doctor Wagner’ who is ‘increasing wisdom, daily 
making [it] clearer’. Beckmesser is more than scorned; he is held up to 
ridicule, roundly trounced as the possessor of a soul thoroughly alien to the 
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German folk spirit. Faust reaches the ultimate, he achieves the ‘highest 
moment’, he experiences fulfilment of his ideal, he rises to ever higher 
spheres. Hans Sachs, in his final apotheosis of the spirit of German art, is 
hailed as its most worthy representative. Where then, if these pairs are 
ancestors to Leverkiihn and Zeitblom, lies this evaluation, this distribution of 
disapproval and acceptance in Thomas Mann’s book: What relation exists 
between the author, the protagonist — Leverkiihn — and the antagonist — 
Zeitblom? In Zeitblom’s divided feelings, in his mixture of admiration and 
horror, appears the answer to this question. The protagonist, Leverkiihn- 
Faustus, arises from the pages of the book as the incorporation of evil, or at 
best as a revolting error on Nature's part. This is most clearly brought out 
in the reaction of the guests at Leverkiihn’s farewell gathering: some leave 
at the earliest sign of his faltering mind. Others bravely stay through a large 
part of his ravings, but all come to the shocked realization: ‘this man is 
mad’, and our sympathies are those of Zeitblom, our pity extends towards 
this tormented soul and body. But at the same time, as the plot of the story 
will have it, the inexorable way of justice leads straight to the collapse, of 
Leverkiihn at the piano—of Germany under the hail of bombs. The 
opprobium is identically applied, to Leverkiihn and to the people he 

bolizes. Thus Zeitblom divorces himself from the spirit that embraced. 
the nihilist phantom, invited the destruction of life, and abandoned the 
sound foundation of reason and the tradition of humanism. This indictment 
of the man is transferred to the people whose actions parallel those of 
Leverkiihn. Zeitblom, in one of his commentaries on the events of the time, 
bitterly pronounces ‘curses ...on the corrupters of an originally decent 
species of human being, law-abiding, only too docile, only all too willingly 
living on theory, who thus went to school to Evil!’** In this and similar 
utterances of agonized censure, the screen shielding the author almost 
dissolves in the heat of passionate grief. It is Thomas Mann’s grief; and 
Zeitblom’s words echo those which Thomas Mann spoke and wrote during 
the years when the diseased body and mind of the German people was on 
the verge of complete destruction. 

Faust and Wagner, Hans Sachs and Beckmesser, represent the pairing of 
the ideal with its contrary, the ideal in close kinship with the German 
spirit, the contrary clearly denounced and rejected. Leverkiihn and Zeitblom 
in the same compositional pattern of master and famulus (Leverkiihn so refers 
to Zeitblom in his farewell speech), represent a reversal of evaluation; the 
‘master’ here is, to be sure, also a symbolization of the German spirit, but he 
is condemned and denounced, while the author’s sympathies are wholly, to 
the point of identification, on the side of the famulus. From the height of 
Goethe-Faust = man the hero has descended to Leverkiihn-Germany = 
Evil. Wagner and Beckmesser, the rationalists with the tinny sound of rules 
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and measures, reappear now, in Zeitblom, as the full-sounding voice of 
human reason, of and stability. 


1 Genevitve Bi is, Faust 4 Travers Quatre Siécles, Paris, 1935. 

* Thomas Mann, Faustus, A. Knopf, 1948, p. 7. 

* Cf. Robert Petsch, Richard Wagner: Die Meistersinger, Berlin, 1903. 

tb dba mrnachg cers eae des Doktor Faustus, Bermann-Fischer, 1949, pp. 66, 98, 108, 196 


* Ibid., pp. 41, $3. 

* Ibid., p. 191. 

? Thid., p. 32. 

* Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus, p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

1° Tbid., p. 20. 

3! Tbid., pp. 88ff. 

13 New York Times Magazine, June 26th, 1949. 
18 Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus, p. 482. 








HISTORY AND THE STUDY OF THE PUBLIC MIND 
BY FREDERICK HERTZ 


In the era of Christianity, history was written first from the point of view 
of the Church; later, dynasties occupied the place of honour and, in more 
recent times, nations, parties and classes received particular attention. Every 
change brought about alterations in the subjects treated and in the values and 
the psychology applied. The modern concept of history strives to eliminate 
moralizing and sees the task of the historian exclusively in the search for 
truth, in the ascertainment of what has happened and why. This is certainly 
an advance, though the mere fact that ne happened is, in my 
view, not enough to justify a great display of scholarship. A vast amount of 
research has in fact been devoted to questions which were more of antiquar- 
ian than of historical interest. The criterion of what is history is in my view 
whether and how far the finding of the psychological motives and the conse- 
quences of an external event may help us towards a better understanding of 
human nature. “The proper study of mankind is man.’ It is not enough, 
however, to form an opinion on man in passive isolation. History shows 
us man in active relation to others, as a member of groups. It is ideals or 
values, right and wrong, which bind a group together. A history of the 
public mind is largely that of the values guiding the different groups of a 
people, though they must not be seen in the glorifying light in which they 
appear to their members. The historian must devote his efforts to the study 
of the psychology of the relations between groups and individuals and be- 
tween groups and other groups. He will find that there is a sort of group 
mentality and will ponder over its share in determining history. There were 
always historians who were convinced that history was primarily the work 
of great individuals, and there were others who came to the conclusion that 
it was the groups which determined the role of the individuals. 

It is a matter of course that work on an historical problem demands an 
intimate knowledge of the mentality of the age and of the groups concerned. 
One of the gravest and most frequent faults has been the application of 
modern standards and concepts to times which were alien to them. The 
interpretation of historical facts usually requires a hypothesis. But this can 
neither be taken from the experience of our modern world, nor from general 
theories of the human mind. To understand a specific age, we must apply 
the standards immanent in it. This study is er restricted to the public 
or political mind. But experience shows that this term is very often misunder- 
stood and we must first say in what sense we are going to employ it. First 
of all I wish to emphasize that this public mind is not the product of philo- 
sophical speculation, but merely the empirical total of the different political 
opinions, sentiments and aspirations of all ranks and classes of a people at a 
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given time. The term ‘public’ or ‘political’ mind means that it aims at in- 
fluencing others by the establishment or maintenance of an order. In our age 
it is opposed to the ‘private’ or ‘non-political’ sphere. But the distinction 
between these two spheres was not formerly the same as it is today. Religion 
is today in most countries considered to belong to the private sphere, but in 
former ages it was a highly political matter. There were, however, ex~ 
tions; for example, x He subtleties which were beyond the range 
of the unlearned mind. Literature too influenced in part the public mind. 
In the middle ages many minstrels played a role comparable to that of 
modern journalists. Not a few were propagandists in the service of rulers. 
It was said of Walter von der Vogelweide that he had drawn thousands 
away from the cause of the Pope. Art and music had formerly a great 
significance for the public mind, as Gothic or Baroque art, for example, 
clearly show. But on the whole, art and music cannot well be fitted into 
the presentation of the course of political opinions and should be treated 
separately. Here, too, however, there are cases which the historian of the 
public mind cannot ignore. Calvin condemned art and music in church as 
incitements to idolatry. This often had fateful consequences. If, at the start 
of the Thirty Years War, Court Preacher Scultetus (Schulze), a Calvinist, 
had not destroyed the works of art in Prague Cathedral King Frederick of 
Bohemia would perhaps not have lost his crown. Several Protestant broad- 
sheets of the time accuse Scultetus of having by his action aroused the people 
against the king. Samuel Gardiner, the historian of the Puritan revolution, 
has pointed out that the victory of the Bohemians might have changed the 
course of world history. There would have been no Habsburg empire, but 
a number of small aristocratic republics on the model of Poland; the Turks, 
French and Russians would have conquered great parts of Europe and France 
might have become strong enough to prevent the rise of a British empire. 
The public mind must not be confused with the idea of a uniform and 
unalterable national character which is now justly discredited. Its features 
are largely not peculiar to one nation, but belong to the spirit of the age. 
Nor is it quite the same as political thought. The term Political Thought 
excludes emotions, the main force in politics, and suggests too much the 
theories of great thinkers. As far as these were concerned, difficult specula- 
tions were not amenable to the mind of the masses, or were misinterpreted, 
as was Luther’s idea of the freedom of a Christian in the great Peasant War. 
Public opinion, too, is in my usage not identical with Public Mind. It was 
formerly largely used in the sense of ‘the Voice of the People’, ‘against the 
Government , ‘against the ruling classes’. But with the rise of democracy 
public opinion has become a rather vague term, which can be understood 
in different ways. Politicians and governments, however, often fear this 
mysterious power, and often seem to give way to it, even against their 
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convictions. I would reserve the term ‘public opinion’ for the fluctuating 
modifications of the surface of the public mind. But there are also 

layers of it, which seldom and slowly. The public mind includes, 
moreover, the belief in tals, to which the words ‘public opinion’ 
hardly seem to apply, for example, religious dogmas. 

It would seem superfluous to lay stress on ‘seamen of the public 
a A RAE RE IH RE 8 not pushed this factor 
into the background. In the nineteenth century the striving to form great 
national states, especially in Italy and Germany, iahmbacndiin ioliaies 
on historiography. It was focused on the formation of states (‘Staaten- 
geschichte’) and the power politics connected with it. Ranke taught that it 
was primarily the external — states which determined their whole 

itical life. Moreover, he bid wn the rule that students of history must 
their research not on retrospective memoirs or histories, which seldom 
revealed the unadulterated truth, but on the official secret documents, 
written by those in power in the hours of decision. This rule opened a new 
epoch in the writing of history. But it also directed the historical search- 
light exclusively on diplomacy and war and on the doings of rulers, states- 
men, political bial and generals. Opinions without direct influence on 
the political situation of the moment do not appear in the official documents 
and a great part of the public mind is, therefore, left in the dark. Bismarck, 
however, did not share Ranke’s opinion of the value of official documents. He 
remarked thatif the historians studied the diplomatic dispatches in the archives 
they would not learn the real truth, because the most important things were 
not in the documents. 

It would, of course, be quite wrong to underestimate the value of official 
documents for historical research. But concentration on diplomacy and war 
had the further effect that most historians gave insufficient attention to the 
exploration of the unofficial mind, or had no space left in their books for its 

resentation and analysis. Government propaganda has in modern times 
Serena exceedingly powerful. If a war is being waged, opposition to it seems 
hopeless. A totalitarian government can secure Ai control of the 
public mind and this creates the impression that the whole people approves 
the policy which the government has chosen. It must also be realized that 
diplomacy and warfare create their own dynamics. Total victory becomes 
the only aim, often contrary to the real interests of the warring nations. We 
then learn from history mainly which side had the better technicians in 
strategy, diplomacy and propaganda. But what different sections of the 
people really thought and desired remains obscure. 
¢ century of national movements has, moreover, gone far in showing 
the public mind in an artificial illumination by —e it with national 
ideals Liberalism and its brother, the striving for political nationhood, saw 
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their idol in the sovereign nation and gave it the rank of a personality with a 
will, character, rights and responsibilities. In this way the specific concept 
of a national character was Baia It also dominated the mind of many 
historians of the period. The advance of itistorical criticism has, among 
scholars, gradually broken the spell of this illusion, but unfortunately it has 
retained its power in the political life and journalism of many countries. 
Most of the persons concerned know quite well that hostile nations, too, 
comprise widely different types. srt 2 pular prejudices, passionate 
propane: political opportunism, etc., very frequently caused them to fall 

into the realm of ignorance. This happens particularly in a great war, 
when all means seem permissible for fighting the enemy. But when the war 
is over it is often impossible to lay the ghosts which have been called up and 
to maké good the disastrous consequences. It was once assumed that men 
were able to learn from history. This belief has now greatly weakened. The 
main difficulty lies in overcoming the primitive views held by the public 
mind regarding other nations. 

Students of history have increasingly sought to supplement the official 
documents by others, especially by making use of the press, political literature, 
etc. For earlier times, when there was no political press, other sources are 
available, in particular the chronicles, tracts of theologians, lawbooks, songs 
of the minstrels, didactic poetry, folksongs and, from the Reformation on- 
wards, floods of political pamphlets and cartoons. 

Nascent nationalism inspired many humanists and some of them regarded 
peoples rather than rulers and their deeds as the proper subject of history. 
They also revived the old Greek idea of a people's spirit and described the 
peculiar customs of their own and other peoples, trying to explain them 
mainly by the influence of nature or by astrology. The Age of Enlighten- 
ment saw in the progress of civilization the theme most worthy of historical 
exploration and presentation. Montesquieu undertook to trace the spirit of 
the laws and nations and countless others followed this path. Herder and the 
Romanticists hated the mechanical and warlike machine-state of the despots 
and regarded nations or peoples as natural and peaceable communities pos- 
sessing an original spirit. This also stimulated the development of the history 
of specific branches, such as religion, law, literature, art and so on. The 
knowledge of the public mind profited greatly thereby and some historians 
of civilization or culture believed it possible to abstract elements of the national 
spirit from cultural manifestations. This attempt failed, though it had at least 
me raw of directing interest to the investigation of wide fields of the 

e’s life. 
PT ere are now numerous historical studies taking account of popular 
feelings, views, etc., sometimes under the name of “public opinion’. 
refer mainly to a specific problem or age, but it also seems desirable to apply 
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this method to a long course of events. A really fruitful knowledge of a 
people's mind cannot be gained from one problem or period only, just as the 
personality of a very many-sided individual cannot be grasped from a brief 
encounter. A nation, however, comprises many more faculties and poten- 
tialities of development than an individual. 

In our age the problems of nationalism and of a real Reign of Law between 
the nations present the greatest and most urgent political tasks. Both require 
a much greater understanding of the public mind than is possessed either by 
scholars or by those making politics. Some of the greatest obstacles to this 
aim have already been mentioned. Another is the lack of precise terms. 
History and many related branches of study are compelled to use an entirely 
inadequate terminology which has not been coined for exact research, as in 
the natural er ne «A has developed in countless political s les and 
thereby has become extremely vague. Lord Acton wrote that he knew of 
two hundred definitions of liberty. Yet this inadequate terminology cannot 
be changed: the introduction of new terms would create hopeless confusion. 

As an example, let us look at the term ‘nation’. In the course of history it 
has assumed many different meanings and often several were employed side 
by side. The derivative, Mdiatenlien?. was equally ambiguous. I have 
shown in my book, Nationality in History and Politics, that it was used in a 
different sense in the English-speaking world and on the continent of Europe. 
Later, however, the continental usage affected the English usage and both 
were used indiscriminately, causing great confusion. Moreover, man 

ressions unintentionally foster much misunderstanding: we often s 
of the French, the English, or the Germans having done this or that, though 
we know quite well that most probably only a very small section of them 
were concerned and often even these did not know what they were doing, or 
did not approve it. The great French historian, Lavisse, wrote in his masterly 
history of Louis XIV that the warlike triumphs of the king ‘intoxicated the 
nation’. The love of glory became the passion of the “whole of France’. A 
little later, however, he indicates the sections he meant and estimates their 
number at three or four hundred thousand people. This figure amounted 
to about 2 per cent of the total population which France then possessed. Yet 
this great historian spoke of this section as ‘the nation’ and ‘the whole of 
France’. Most people with a smattering of history are convinced that ‘the 
French people made the revolution of 1789’. The more one studies it, how- 
ever, the more one realizes how misleading this view is. Actually there were 
several revolutions made by different sections of the nation, for different 
purposes, and it is doubtful whether the great majority of the French people, 
namely the peasants, were revolutionary-minded at all. If one looks up the 
votes cast at the plebiscite of 1793, regarding the democratic constitution, 
one finds that three-quarters of the electors abstained from voting for 
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democracy and stayed at home. Two years later the anti-democrats polled 
the great majority. But when Napoleon’s star rose: great masses flocked to 
the polls and in 1804, at the plebiscite sanctioning his elevation to the heredit- 
ary Emperorship, he received double the number of votes cast in 1793 for the 
democratic republic. 

Eighty-four years ago, H. Prutz, a prominent German historian of liberal 
views, wrote a life of Frederick I (Barbarossa) in three volumes, and said 
that never in the past had the German people felt so strongly as a nation, 
never had it been imbued with so vigorous a national sentiment and such a 
joyful and just national pride as under Frederick I. This view was widespread 
in Germany in later times also. But in my recent book, The Development o 
the German Public Mind, vol. 1, | have put forward many testimonies whi 
seem to leave no doubt at all that, as regards Frederick’s popularity, the 
great majority of the Germans were either opposed or indifferent to him. 
Further sources show that, under subsequent Emperors also, the Italian ex- 
peditions were by no means popular in Germany, while a considerable 
section of the Italians was for long favourably disposed to them. 

I regret that lack of space makes it impossible to give more examples and 
the necessary proofs. Questions of the public mind always demand the 
discussion of many details and therefore require much space. I can only 
refer to the book already quoted. The first volume deals with the Middle 

and aims at enabling readers to draw their own conclusions from a 
great number of carefully selected passages from the original sources, many 
of them of considerable length, set in a framework of the contemporary 
political and economic events. 

One critic only, namely Professor R. R. Betts (German Life and Letters, 
January 1958), found that I had set myself a task which “was from the start 
impossible’. It might have been ‘theoretically possible, though very, very 

ifficult’, he says, ‘to write a history of German public opinion, but the 
German mind was something very different’. He does not define his concept 
of the public mind but says it is something immensely complicated, that 
Germans were late in becoming literate, and that, therefore, in earlier times 
extremely few Germans existed of whom we have a sufficient knowledge. 
Professor Betts doubts whether there was any German other than Martin 
Luther who was knowable in this way before the eighteenth [sic] century, 
but adds Master Eckhart and Nicholas of Cusa as ‘possibles’. He asserts that 
this paucity of knowable Germans induces me to ‘serve up’ the opinions of 
many people who were not Germans, such as St Augustine, and that when I 
quote a German, ‘it is usually a string of unrelated obiter dicta, culled, one 
suspects, from some secon sib 

These and other statements by Professor Betts are entirely contradicted by 
the facts, as every reader of my book will find. Students inclined to take up 
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the subject may be assured that, even for early times, there is no lack of 
Germans whose political thought deserves investigation and of whom ample 
knowledge is available. They must, in any case, study St Augustine. Pro- 
fessor Bernheim, one of the greatest experts, has shown in a splendid book 
that Augustine's doctrine dominated the political thought of the whole early 
Middle and Bernheim’s pupils have published numerous theses provin 
that the chroniclers judged the whole politics of this epoch by Augustine's 
standards. As regards the alleged lack of sources, I wish to draw attention 
to the first great conflict between Emperors and Popes, the so-called Investi- 
ture e, in the eleventh century. Professor Mirbt, a leading expert, has 
analysed no less than 115 tracts written by contemporaries and quite a num- 
ber of the authors show marked personality. As for the alleged long illiteracy 
of the Germans, it is hardly necessary to mention that printing was invented 
in Germany and that fifty years later there were already about a thousand 
printers in Germany. The other nations learned printing mainly from 
wandering Germans. If Professor Betts extends the period in which extremely 
little was known of German political thinkers up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, I would mention that in that century many German thinkers 
elaborated ideas of fundamental importance for modern law and politics. 
Among them were stars like Althusius, Conring, Besold, Seckendorf, 
Contzen, Pufendorf, Thomasius and Leibniz, the great Cameralists and 
soon. The number of Germans who lived before the eighteenth century and 
whose thought is fully known was therefore very great. 

These remarks, however, should not give the impression that I identify 
public mind with the political theories of scholars. As mentioned before, a 
part only of their thought was apt to be coined into political sl and to 
penetrate wide sections of the people. It was the same with niaieilonions 
some of their ideas entered the public mind. The rest must be left to the 
historians of philosophy or theology. Many of the most important currents 
cannot be attributed to the influence of particular thinkers, but sprang from 
the practice of politics, from the impact of the natural environment of nations 
or of their technological, economic and cultural equipment and other factors. 
pee RA 9 Il of Prussia regarded chance as the main factor in politics 
and believed that a good opportunity must be used. His ideas of politics were 
by no means the product of a specific German mentality, but a mixture of 
those of Louis XIV and Voltaire. When he began his aggressive wars, all his 
relatives and statesmen and nearly all his generals, not to speak of his peoples, 


were against him. He proves how an extraordinary nality can some- 
times form a new public mind, though with much ‘good luck’, as he 
admitted. After his death, however, was in many respects a great 


reaction against him, and it was only in much later times that the seeds which 
he had sown began to grow luxuriantly. 





HONNEF, DUSSELDORF AND THE STUDENT 
BY WALTER Moss 


Wuue one will still search in vain in the current ‘Kommersbiicher’ for a 
lyric in honour of Bad Honnef or Diisseldorf, it will not be surprising if in 
ies course their praises are sung with the same fervour as those of Heidel- 
berg. And not without reason. With the increasing tendency of students to 
ale at one university and not to travel from one to another as happened 
in the past, not many of the students who sing nostalgically of Heidelberg 
have ever seen the town, let alone studied at its University. On the face of it 
“Alt-Heidelberg, du Feine’ has nothing in common with the ‘Klein-Paris’ 
of the Ruhr, or with the small spa which nestles at the foot of the Siebenge- 
birge. However, the effects of the ‘Honnefer Modell’ are already being felt 
and steps are now being taken to implement the recommendations of the 
‘Diisseldorfer Wohnheim-Plan’. 

The principles of the “Honnefer Modell’ were worked out at a conference 
on university reform held at Bad Honnef in October 1955 and as a result 
of their adoption the Federal Republic can now claim a most comprehensive 
system for the award of higher education grants. Assuming that a student 
has proved his suitability for a course of university studies, the amount of 
each scholarship is determined by the and of this course of 
studies, and in each case an investigation of the applicant's nal circum- 
stances secks to ensure that any injustice or inequality is avoi Scholarships 
are of two classes. The first type of scholarship (‘Anfangsfirderung’) is 
available to students of the first, second and third semesters and amounts to 
DM 150 per month. It is important to note that the scholarship is payable 
only during the months the student is actually attending university, although 
it has been recommended that where possible the student should also receive 

ayment during one month of the university vacation, thus ensuring that he 
as the opportunity of spending at least four weeks’ holiday unhampered by 
goience mle ee (‘HauptfSrderung’) begins 

The second type of scholarship (“Hauptfér ’) begins with the fourth 
semester and x she until the student completes his final examination. 
The main difference between the two types of scholarship is not so much that 
from the fourth semester onwards a scholarship holder receives DM 200 
per month — although if one has been living on DM 150 an increase of 25 
per cent per month must indeed seem considerable — but in the fact that this 
sum of DM 200 is also paid during the university vacations. By granti 
scholarships in this way — and it should be noted that with the present hi 
cost of living in Western Germany they can only ensure a modest existence — 
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it is hoped to put an end to the wholly unsatisfactory state of affairs which in 
the past has forced German students to spend some five months of each year 
(not to mention any night work some of them undertake during the semester) 
in what is frequently highly unsuitable employment. This does not mean 
that the idea of vacation work is rejected outright. What is rejected, how- 
ever, is the idea that any type of employment during the vacations is accept- 
able as long as it is paid, and it is hoped that the closer contact between 
teachers and taught which the “Honnefer Modell’ recommends will ensure 
that those students who are in receipt of scholarships will be found vacation 
work of a type which can be considered a valuable supplement to their 
university studies. Two other provisions are also noteworthy: Those 
students who end their studies with the ‘Staatsexamen’ may also in excep- 
tional cases be granted a further scholarship to enable them to complete a 
doctorate, and scholarships are also payable for a maximum of two semesters 

t at foreign universities provided an approved course of studies is being 
followed. 

The above figures (DM 150 to DM 200) represent a maximum award, 
i.c. the minimum amount necessary to ensure a modest standard of living and 
freedom from financial want. It would be payable only to those students who 
have no income whatsoever from their parents or any other sources. In 

this is not the case and the proportion of the recommended sum of 
DM 150 (or DM 200) which is paid by the State is determined by a means 
test. 

Those who have taught at German universities will have been struck 
immediately by the difference in the numbers of teachers and taught com- 
pared with Britain. Figures published recently by the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior show that for each approved teacher or full professor there are the 
following numbers of students: 





No. of students per - 
Land approved 

teacher _ professor 
North Rhine/Westphalia 20.0 93.7 
Bavaria 17.6 30.6 
Baden-W iirttemberg 1$.9 75.5 
Lower Saxony 14.9 60.0 
Hesse 15.2 66.8 
Rhineland-Palatinate 12.3 35.2 
Schleswig-Holstein 10.3 36.0 
Berlin (West) 20.7 91.5 
Hamburg 15.8 83.5 


Saarland 12.3 35.0 
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These ratios present considerable problems, and among the many changes 
which have taken place in Germany since 1948 the flooding of the universi- 
ties must certainly come high up on the list. Standing now at some 181,000, 
the number of students at West German universities including West Berlin 
has increased in ten years by no less than 80 per cent, and some 30,000 new 
students are enrolled each year. In Munich there are some 20,000 students, 
of whom 5038 are at the Technical University. At Berlin there are almost 
as many (Technical University 7409 and Free University 11,005), and the 
list continues with Cologne (11,729), Hamburg (10,934), Miinster (9082) 
and Bonn = 9000). In no more than three years (1955-58) the 
number of foreign students attending West German universities rose steeply 
from 6882 to 15,711; at Heidelberg, for instance, every sixth student is a 
foreigner. Mere statistics, however, cannot convey an adequate impression 
of the gravity of the present situation with regard to students’ accommoda- 
tion. At the beginning of the 1958/59 winter semester some 800 students 
were forced to leave Hannover having failed to find furnished rooms. 
In Munich there is a deficit of no less than 3000 rooms, and in Frankfurt the 
departing Rektor in his annual report deplored the fact that there are now 
no rooms available in the city at prices that the students can afford to pay. 
Before the war halls of residence as known in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
were hardly known in Germany. That is not to say that certain forms of 
student hostel were not to be found. Denominational communities and, 
“Verbindungshauser’, to mention but two instances, were to be found all 
over Germany. It is a remarkable fact that, largely inspired by English 
examples, leading personalities in the field of university education now 
appreciate the positive values which a hall of residence can have for the life 
of the university in general and the education of the student in particular. 
In an age of increasing specialization and unmanageable numbers it is clear 
that the small community of students of different backgrounds and different 
subjects of study has an important part to play, especially in a country where 
traditionally the student is left to find his own feet when he arrives at the 
university. At the moment it is estimated that there are some 240 hostels of 
various kinds, having accommodation for about 16,000 students (i.e. approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the student body). The ‘Diisseldorfer Wohnheim- 
Plan’ has been drawn up in the realization that this situation is unsatisfactory, 
and that only comprehensive planning can provide alleviation of the present 
difficulties. The plan foresees the construction of student hostels, with 
accommodation for 35,000 students within a period of five years, and it is 
estimated that some 300 million marks will be necessary if the number of 
students in university lodgings is to be increased from 10 per cent to 30 per 
cent in this way. It is interesting to note one further example of beneficial 
English influences. In many of the halls of residence which have been opened 
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in recent years provision has been made for the appointment of a permanent 
tutor who is responsible for the organization of social and academic activities 
within the community. Admittedly we understand something slightly 
different when speaking of a tutorial system, but it must be admitted that this 
German innovation has immense possibilities for good, and its further 
development will be followed with interest. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
THE POETRY OF HEINZ PIONTEK 
BY J. C. MIDDLETON 


Hans Econ Ho rruusen suggested in 1954 that German poetry had entered a 
phase in which younger poets were consolidating the positions established by the 
two prior generations of poets. But at present, within f resent of consolidation, 
there are signs of ferment and fission. These signs are to be found in various 
conjunctions in the poems of Paul Celan, Erich Fried and Ingeborg Bachmann, 
to name only three younger poets. Each of these poets is doing new things 
with words. Each has written poems of authentic and striking presence. Also 
remarkable among recent publications are the poems of Heinz Piontek. These 
are contained in the two books, Die Rauchfahne (2nd enlarged ed., 1956) and 
Wasser-marken, 1957, which are both published by Bechtle Verlag, Esslingen (and 
are cited hereafter as R and W respectively). Piontek’s poems are outstanding 
for their lucidity and centredness, also because they embody a special kind of 
awareness. 

His work seems at first to be two-minded. The language of the best of his 
earlier poems, as ‘Grosser Arber 1945’, ‘Birkenwinter’ or ‘Stiller Mann’, reveals 
the controlled acumen of a literal rather than quixotic imagination. These are neat, 
vigorous poems, and they establish exact perceptions, in an uninterpreted world, 
moreover, in a world of chaos. Their vision is neutral: no recourse is taken to any 
given system of values. But in the recent cycle “Erstandene Stimmen’ (W), there is 
a mixture of abstractive rhetoric and pathos which, despite the passionate intensity, 
formal ingenuity and Christian terminology, reveals an insecure underside to the 
cool and laconic idiom of the neutral . It is as if Christian values have not 
been grasped as a paradigm of the psyche of Western man (the seminal idea which 
enabled Eliot to develop his modern Christian idiom), but are being used to plug 
the fissures in a consciousness which has lost, though it is struggling to recover, 
its primal roots in a Christian interpretation of things. 

Abstractive rhetoric is obviously poison to Piontek’'s natural idiom. It occurs in 
various forms elsewhere in his poems, sometimes barel perceptibly (e.g. the last 
line of the poem “Die Furt’, R 17; or the line ‘hab ich oft gelobt' in “Orte’, W 13), 
at points where statements of a reflective kind break free from the body of the 
poem. But Piontek’s idiom is truly coherent when, like Kafka’s dog, he keeps his 
nose as close to the ground as he can. This enables him to write poems in which 
the stereoscopic presentation of inly felt situations incorporates reflection within the 
world of values disclosed in and through the poem. This holds for the earlier 
‘Serpentinen im Schwarzwald’ (R 43), with its characteristic symmetries of sound 
and sense: ‘Die Schotterkurven schneiden / ins feuchte Fleisch des Tanns.’ It 
holds also for later poems, as the filigree “Friihwinterlich’ (W 22-3). In such poems 
the imagery is firmly anchored in a recognizable world, but a world which 
becomes recognizable only by being imaginatively interpreted. This is not 
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descriptive poetry any more. For here a self-sufficient world is disclosed, incorporat- 
ing values which could not be otherwise disclosed. Of all the poems in question, 
‘Die Verstreuten’ is in this respect the most exemplary. Also, it might be noted, 
‘Die Verstreuten’ (W 36-7) marks a climax in this mode of presentation. And ‘Die 
Verstreuten’ may be ranked with Celan’s “Todesfuge’ as one of the major poems 
of the new generation of post-war poets. For here Piontek has created the meta- 
phor of the displaced person in much the same sense as Celan’s “Todesfuge’ is the 
metaphor of ide, Though each poem r ts an extreme form of two 
distinct styles (in “Todesfage’ the strictly musical, or non-referential style), there is 
in both poems an inclusiveness of vision which only the new generation could have 
brought into being. “Die Verstreuten’ is distinguished by the laconic parlando of 
its tone, the incisiveness of its imagery, the substantive level of its diction, and the 
flexibility of its rhythms. The bracketing of the long whiplash lines of each two 
successive four-line stanzas with the two terse sentences of each group of shorter 
lines makes the poem, rhythmically and tonally, multivocal, without once impair- 
ing the coherence of its vision or checking the mobility of its perspectives. 


Zerstossenes Blech und Kalte: das Land der Geschlagenen. 

Wir fuhren im Schritt. Ein Madchen kam nieder 

zwischen den Speichen. Ein Blinder stolperte hinter barmherzigen Leuten 
an einem Strick, und er schrie zu den Liiften: Wo sind wir? 


Wir miissen vor den Kreuzungen warten. 
Wir besitzen keine Dokumente. 


Or finally: 


Doch holte uns ein, der einen Knaben fiihrte, cin riistiger Mann, 
den Waffenrock heftig von Sommern versengt 

und einen Alten, den schlaffen Vater, auf den Schultern. 

Da wurde es Tag vor unseren Augen mit rosenblattrigem Licht. 


Wir werden zu einer festen Stadt kommen im Wind. 
Wir werden Frieden finden auf Felsen. 


Inclusiveness of vision is fi. cap by slighter poems also. In ‘Pferdejunge’ 
(R 46-7) it is found in the synaesthetic imagery of exactly observed minutiae. Here 
too, as elsewhere, the lacing of the crisp diction with unexpected abstract words 
results in statements which are at once direct and pregnant. Piontek can take a com- 
mon subject, a minimal range of objective reference, and turn his stable-boy, his 
street-sweeper, his drunken tramp, familiar landscape, or blacksmith’s daughter 
become shrivelled postmistress, into a transfigured world of values. Not only 
objects or bodies are perceived: the space they inhabit is incorporated into the 
i of their corporeality: ‘Die Luft ‘lt den Umriss der Seele’ (R 79). This is 

y what is meant by stereoscopic presentation. But from this it would also 
appear that Piontek is writing an eminently post-nihilist poetry, in which objects 
ies tie uniaee hailes tatquotenumnsinne Inaueraceamaesank alammvddin: 
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into the contours of objects. It would appear in fact that the image of reality which 
such poetry presents is informed with a new kind of awareness: the inclusive 
awareness of things which marks the end of the nihilist experience. In this res 

if in no other, Piontek is pursuing a course foreseen by Eugen Gottlob Winkler: 
‘Bevor nicht das Nichts gefiihlt ist, das Ende des Geistes, das Nichts als das Gegenteil 
des Natiirlichen, kann das Natiirliche auch nicht am rechten Platz gesehen werden’ 
(Briefe, Bad Salzig [1949], p. 155). 

Occasionally in these poems a passion for detail prohibits wholeness of im- 
pression (as in ‘Verlassenes Fort’, R 52-3). Or the recognition of commonly 
unrecognized relations between things can produce a mixtum compositum rather 
than a configuration of meanings (as is the tendency in “Wanderschaft’, R 74-5). 
Or, as already noted, rhetorical generalization may jog the focus of vision. Or, as 
Holthusen pointed out in his stimulating inquiry ‘Fiing Junge Lyriker’ ( Ja und Nein, 
Munich: Piper, 1954, p. 137), novel forms of association, especially those involving 
mundane or technological images, are arrived at often too hurriedly, before the 
objects concerned have been adequately assimilated. Likewise Piontek’s earlier 
experiments with the poetry of unified time were rather contrived (e.g. ‘Unter der 
Eisenbahnbriicke’, R 24-5, or “Unter den Weiden’, R 19). Later work in this 
direction, however, profits greatly from his present approach to the theme of time — 
a constant theme in his work. This is evident in the firm handling of the subtleties 


of ‘Auf dem Wall’ (W 48-9). For here, as throughout Wassermarken, time is not 
conceived of as the threat to authenticity, the declivity to death (in Heidegger's 
terms), but rather as ‘the mercy of eternity’, as the inclusive element in which all 
being is synchronous (and one recalls Jung’s dangerous theory of synchronicity). 


Piontek has said elsewhere that poetry designates being and time: ‘Und doch 
kann Poesie nur Sein und Zeit benennen’ — to which he adds with characteristic 
caution — ‘nicht aber das Heil offenbaren’ (Welt und Wort, ix, 1954: “Nach sieben 
Jahren’). And that his latest poems concern time as inclusive time sheds light on the 
present direction of his work. The conflict in his poems so far, between the 
actual unsure present (‘der unsichre Grund unsres Hierseins’, R 70) and a possible 
coherence of experience within a traditional frame of intelligence, has placed until 
now an emphasis on the actual unsure present. This emphasis now seems to be 
shifting the other way: towards a which is still deeply committed to the 
times ex this Ree ne ep wos is owe in a great number 1 Aesesin German 
poems), but which is interpreti e times from an independent s int in 
Christian tradition. chaeuaby hon are here; for faith and ichahadilon 
seem seldom mutual in the present state of things. But Piontek may yet create a 
language in which they may fructify cach other. In his contribution to Hans 
Bender's anthology Mein Gedicht ist mein Messer (Heidelberg, 1955), he remarked 
that he requires his work to be open and communicative; - likes ‘die spar- 
same, unaufdringliche Geste, das Biindige und Lakonische, die bildliche Klarheit' ; 
and that he detests ‘das mondine orphische Geraun’ as ‘cine leichtfertige Kapitula- 
ee 0 aa il’. “Ju- 
stierte S " surely means here language which is adequated in two respects: to 
dis eoptieny’:ceaee die nar oat And if Piontek can think of his work 
in such terms, he has already embarked on a significant creative adventure. 
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HEINZ PIONTEK: THE DISPERSION 
Translated by CurisToPHER MipDLETON 


We have the wind under our feet. 
We have the wind at our backs. 


Our neighbour's voice caught in the nets of snow. 

So we crammed silver and bread into bags, unbolted the door. 
As the night began to flicker, unarmed we ran to the stables, 
and out on to roads where rat-hordes wandered. 


Dented metal and the cold: the land of the defeated. 

We inched along. A girl had a baby 

between the wheels. A blind man on a string ran stumbling 
behind compassionate folk, and called to the winds: Where are we? 


We must wait before we come to the crossroads. 
We do not possess any documents. 


Some died cowering — squabbling over dead horses; 

some lay flat, taciturn, under sheets of canvas. 

And as we passed singly over a smashed bridge, 

many fear be seen in the ice, green, as if they hung there. 


The sky a sieve, and behind the wagons 

a trail remained, of indestructible stillness; 

behind, where we had bivouacked, a chill horizon 
slept, no longer in dread of the pursuers. 


We may not light any fires. 
We may not leave the convoy without permission. 


They said to me: “Tell us! We know too little about the people 
who set out in the April of a pious century to establish — 
twelve hundred onal of wilderness -- their kingdoms; 

and about the powder of bones in our graveyards, tell us!’ 


I told them: “There was a _— that left home 


for the promised land, and did not arrive, and perished.’ 
Fool! They found it, sweet and barbarous among streams of water! 
But now it is we who must seck out our original country. 


We bow our shoulders under easy burdens. 
We feed upon birds and upon snowflakes. 
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Our swarms scattered and flowed in thin shadows onward. 
We lost each other. The East — like a fiery legend — 
collapsed behind armies. It was desolation 

and ; ~ oud of ash adrift over desert and dark as long ago. 





But a man drew level, leading a boy; a man vigorous, 

his tunic badly yellowed by many summers, 

and an old man, his father, — his shoulders. 

Then we saw dawn breaking about us, with light as of rose-petals. 


We shall come to a sure city in the wind. 
We shall find peace rooted in rock. 


Sfaira der Alte. Mythos. By Alfred Mombert. (Verdffentlichungen der deutschen 
Akademie fiir Sprache und Dichtung). Heidelberg-D : L. Schneider, 
1958. 314 pp. DM 1s. 

Mombert’s ‘Mythos’ first appeared in 1936. In 1942 a second part was printed at 

the expense of Hans Reinhart, the poet's patron (and rescuer), and presented to him 

two months before his death. In the present edition, the poem of 1936 fills 136 pp., 

and the 1942 sequel fills 142 pp. There is also a postscript by Richard Benz, a a 

bibliography. The poem is a kind of rhapsodic spiritual epic, a “Zarathustra 

Redivivus’ which reads also at points like a new Heinrich von —— (for 

t 


Sfaira travels to the East, and undergoes various reincarnations). At all events, these 


two parallels guide the reader a little if he flags under the strain of Mombert’s hyper- 


bolic manner or feels baffled by abstruse meanings. The style is indeed florid, with 
inversions, undetached prefixes, capitalized compound nouns galore, and an unabat- 
ingly elevated tone. But its sheer density guards it against sham. Splendiferous 
re. Bir lines, as ‘Herleuchten iiber den Goldsand ihm die Granatbiische’ (p. 75) 
or ‘Monde im Seligkeiten-Haar der Tanzerinnen’ (p. 77), give little idea of the sus- 
tained oratory and breadth of spatial imagery which give the poem its peculiar 
density. Here is a typical paragraph: 


Schiff-iiber stiirzen Licht-Katarakte ! 

Flétzen iiber uns ab Sonnen! Planeten! Kometen! 

Die Hinde tauchen wir in den Schépfung-Glanz. 

Schiff-iiber kreisen geistige Glorien! 

Schmelzen sich ein zuhdchst in die ruhende Krone. 

Wir heben die Stirne in die ewige Krénung. 

Schiff-um erduften Gefilde himmlischer Bliiten! 

Kelche sprangen auf, draus Strahlen s 

Wir beugen uns iiber Bord, sie wna a (p. 163) 
The poem is a wor hony in the grand manner. But it is hard reading, bei 
not Fich in th ro amare but diving inthe on a trochaic or a yee re 
whatever the of the line. Its seal touen lies in its imagery. And here time and 
again vertiginous depths of statement open when the profuse invented images 
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disclose distinct archetypal patterns, as in the double vision of the Himalayan Berg 
Moira and the German Paradise (pp. 97-103). Mombert’s sources, as well as his use 
of quasi-symphonic structure, should be investigated. For this ‘Mythos’, though it 
already has a somewhat antiquarian character, is surely a veritable apocalypse of the 
German (and of the German-Jewish) soul. 


J. C. MippLeTon 
London 


Sprachgitter. By Paul Celan. Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer Verlag. 1959. 67 pp. 
DM 7.50. 

The abstractness of much recent German verse is said to mirror a world in which 
nothing is dear or real any more. But the reduction of the power to observe, so 
patent in this abstractness, often involves a reduction of the power to experience. 
The great abstractions of older see A do not show this dual reduction. They are 
anchored in a concrete present which the poet has met squarely with the whole 
fibre of his being. Now, with the nature of reality in question again, the dual 
reduction creeps in. Some poets remain content to whittle ‘flutes for young gentle- 
men and fan-sticks for ladies’ behind a screen of ready-made modernisms. Few 
mect the challenge by fighting their way back into the existent (like Piontek). Paul 
Celan is alone in writing poems whose very substance is reality as a question. His 
poems are difficult. He works in terms less of entities than of relations. His idiom is 
evasively figurative. And his vision sweeps exhilaratingly (but bafflingly) from the 
cloudy to the hard, from the vast to the very small: 


Tafelwand, grau, mit dem Nachtfries. 
Felder, windgerecht, Raute bei Raute, 
schriftl 


cer. 
Leuchtassel klettert vorbei. 


Syntax and imagery make few concessions to the audience: Celan is too b 
scrutinizing the primary patterns of experience to look up and wave. It is wi 
rhythm and sound that he does rivet response. There are faint harpsichords, 


tympani and oboes, shimmering glissandos, as in 


Trocken, verlandet 

das Bett hinter dir, verschilft 

seine Stunde, oben, beim Stern, die milchigen 
Priele schwatzen im Schlamm ... 


And there are whole poems (as the | m ‘Engfiihrung’) which have musical 
rather than strictly rt worms Seockisanna thes may miss at first the robust consorted 
dancing of verse in this visionary tradition, as one misses also the exterior drama of 
ideas. But Celan has other procedures: the oblique and tentative step, the absorp- 
tion of the idea in the image. And because the viewpoint is occluded, the writing 
is marvellously close-grained. There is a bedrock in things which words easily 
drift from. Celan here is making words ply and re-ply towards their first anchorage 
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in this bedrock. That Fischer has now acquired this poet indicates that his work is 
being taken as seriously as its quality requires. 


London 





J. C. MmppLeTon 


Kurt Schwitters in England. By Stephan Themerson. London: Gaberbocchus 
Press. 1958. 62 pp. 25s. 


This book contains the text of a talk delivered by Mr Themerson in the Gaber- 
bocchus Common Room in 1958, followed by a sample of Kurt Schwitters’s 
literary and artistic output during his stay in England (1940-48). 

In recent years, the name of Kurt Schwitters has often been mentioned in art and 
rare book dealers’ catalogues. His masterly collages, consisting of titbits of garba 
glued on canvas, and the early numbers of the periodicals he edited are currently 
selling at fantastic prices. 

In 1919, Schwitters, snubbed by the Berlin leaders of Dada, founded in Hanover 
his own version of the movement which he called Merz and with which he identi- 
fied himself all his life. In 1934, at the outset of the Hitlerian regime, he fled to 
Norway. When the latter country was invaded in 1940, Schwitters and his son 
Ernst moved to England where he was first mistaken for a camouflaged Nazi and 
sent to an internment camp. Even when later released, he had a hard time securing 
employment and left London to settle at Ambleside, in the Lake District, where he 
died in January 1948. 

In his article, Mr Themerson does not linger over the German and Norwegian 
career of Kurt Schwitters, and justifiably so, this not being the purpose of the book. 
One could expect, however, that the part devoted to his life in England would 
cast some light on this neglected part of Schwitters’s biography. Unfortunately, 
there is little fresh information in it. We are told of the 1944 MERz exhibition and 
recitals in London, but no mention is made of Schwitters’s attempt to launch in 
1946-47 a new MERZ periodical, called Pin, in co-operation with the former Berlin 
Dadaist Raov! Hausmann, then in Limoges. The latter recently published in his 
Courrier Lada (Paris, Le Terrain vague, 1958) a very interesting letter from Schwit- 
ters ing that the proposed periodicals first number at least had already been 
written by the two men, but never appeared. I, for one, should have expected Mr 
Themerson to publish some part of Schwitters’s material contained therein. 

Schwitters's English poems themselves call for little comment. Hardly anythi 
is left in them of the iconoclastic Merz spirit. Rather, they reflect their author's 
despondency in London, a city that has never fostered dadaists, surrealists and the 
like. It is indeed a sort of shock to hear the author of Anna Blume rather naively 
wonder at God and paradise (I build my time); or to witness his attempts to revive 
Apollinaire’s ‘conversation-poems (London 5 A In On the bench, we have 
a plain, if at times moving prose-poem, fundam y identical in structure and 
overtones with Baudelaire 's es “aati 

The book is very attractively printed on multi-coloured paper, a most interesting 
technique frequently iilenik if not invented, by the luhiet around 1916. 
About two illustrations (collages, sculptures, facsimiles of manuscripts, 
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candid photographs of the author and relatives) will help to make this volume 
— to art oe all ony one alge i olor, and nce noe 
most important r in appreciati i art, one might even doubt 
the book's aa in that r ee ete 
All in all, the contents of this book could have constituted a sound article in some 
learned journal, or, with a number of additions, a chapter in the still-to-be-written 
monograph on Schwitters. As it stands, however, such an expensive publication 
is heady wwomionel on purely literary and artistic grounds. 
MICHEL SANOUILLET 





Toronto 


Irisches Tagebuch. By Heinrich Béll. Kdln-Berlin: Kiepenheuer & Witsch. 1957. 


The visitor to Ireland can never hope to understand completely either the land or 
its inhabitants. He can easily succumb to its charms; indeed, after only two or 
three years he finds himself unconsciously falling into ‘the Irish way of life’. But 
the longer he stays, the more difficult it becomes to write confidently and objectively 
about Ireland and the Irish. niisinblehindadanmn tanta leet die diemary and 
finds himself becoming a biased sup or Opponent. 

A short visit of two or three m may thus enable the observer to write more 
intelligently and fairly about certain as of life than he would after a detailed 
study of the country spread over a number of years. 

Heinrich Béll had both the experience and the style to do this brilliantly in his 
little work entitled Irisches Tagebuch. Béll’s earlier work has won him recognition 
in Germany and abroad as an outstanding prose writer. The command of language 
and ace, ap served him so well in Wo warst du Adam? and Haus ohne 
Hiiter have used with great effect in this literary diary which arose out of 
notes made whilst the author was in Ireland a few years ago. 

The book has proved extremely popular in Germany, and even in Ireland 
reaction to it has not been unfavourable. It is, when all is said and done, no more 
than a record of the impressions made on the writer by isolated sights and events. 
BSll, who is a keen observer of human nature, was has occasionally impressed 
more by the unusual than by the normal. But all that he records is there; so, too, 
are the undertones of despair and the atmosphere of slow decay which he conveys 
so well. And yet, if he does not conceal Ireland’s problems, Béll es to leave 
his readers with the impression, shared by many who have settled in the country, 
that life there is fuller and, at bottom, happier than in the large industrial com- 
munities of Europe and the New World. 

There are exaggerations to be sure. The ‘Sicherheitsnadel’ did not attract this 
reviewer's attention until after he had read Béll. But exaggerations are not in- 


accuracies. area te RE Fibel’ has not yet been _ by many 
as an ‘Aufhanger fiir Preisschi Hosentragerverlangerung, als Manschet- 
tenknopf-Ersatz’, it has indeed been observed as a substitute for collar studs and 
bicycle clips. 

The visitor may not at first see all Boll describes; but if he stays in Ireland he will 
come to look upon this Irisches Tagebuch as a brilliant introduction to a fascinating 
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subject. As Boll himself reminds us: “Es gibt dieses Irland; wer aber hinféhrt und 
es nicht findet, hat keine Ersatzanspriiche an den Autor.’ 


Londonderry 





T. W. WoopLanp 


The Modern German Novel. A Mid-Twentieth Century Survey. By H. M. Waidson. 
Oxford University Press for the University of Hull. 1959. 130 pp. 15s. 

In this survey Dr Waidson deals mainly with German prose-fiction since 1945. “A 

certain amount of the text appeared previously in the form of essays and reviews in 

various journals, for the most part in German Life and Letters’ (Foreword, p. vii), 

but this is the first comprehensive survey of the modern German novel. 

The reader who knows this field intimately will be filled with amazement and 
envy at Dr Waidson’s e, but will also be somewhat apprehensive about the 
nature and the Ste SR the task he sets himself. To attempt such a survey as 
this means to be faced with the well-nigh insoluble problem of imposing order on 
wea a mass of modern prose-fiction, and yet offering more than a mere 
catalogue. 

Dr Waidson begins with a chapter recalling ‘tendencies in German imaginative 
prose writing at earlier periods and their relevance in more recent times’, and by 
tracing the change in the novel from ‘the three-dimensional realism of the last 
century’ to the fragmentations of today. The chapter ‘Documentation’ deals with 
those writers who treat mainly topical themes. Understandably the Communists, 
Becher, Anna Seghers and Bredel, have pride of place here, but the difficulties of 


classification and of selection, inherent in such a work as this, are already apparent. 
Heinrich Bdll is not to be found here for instance, but is reserved for a later chapter 
on “Novel and Short me whilst several war-novels of li merit (e.g. 


Horbach, Die verratenen Séhne and Peter Bamm, Die unsichtbare Flagge) are not 
included. As historical novelists, Dr Waidson discusses Bergengruen and Gertrud 
von Le Fort, and in the chapter on “The Idyllic Ideal’ he deals with Carossa, Hesse 
and Wiechert, and mentions also the works of less well-known writers such as 
Heiseler. In both these chapters critical discussion seems somewhat hesitant, and 
indeed becomes submerged by the need to give a synopsis of the plot of almost 
every novel. Thomas Mann has a chapter to himself, with a long discussion of 
Doktor Faustus; Der Erwahlte and Die Betrogene are dismissed somewhat summarily, 
whereas, Dr Waidson asserts, ‘Felix Krull ... more than makes amends for the dis- 
appointing quality of the immediately preceding works’. Chapter VI deals with the 
Utopian Novel and includes especially Kasack, Andres and Ernst Jiinger, but also 
Werfel, Jens, Oskar Maria Graf and Arno Schmidt. A section on Swiss novelists 
seems to suggest that the importance of Max Frisch has perhaps been overestimated 
hitherto, and in the section dealing with the Austrians, Broch, Musil and Doderer, 
Dr Waidson’s preference seems to be for Doderer. Between these two sections is 
a chapter headed ‘Surrealism’ which deals with Friedo Lampe, Ernst Kreuder, 
Nossack, Benn, Elisabeth dsser, Risse and Jahnn, with a few lines on Kusen- 
berg. Chapter X, “Novel Short Story’, gathers — those novelists who 
have preferred the short story as their chief n means of expression. Dr Waidson 
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briefly discusses the works of Borchert, Ilse Aichinger, Gerd Gaiser and Ball, and 
makes mention of several others, and then this compendium chapter ends with the 
rather odd compendium statement: “There is no doubt about the vitality and 
promise of his [i.e. Bll’s] writing and that of a number of his contemporaries.’ 

This tendency to vagueness and generalization in the critical and evaluating 
passages is forced upon Dr Waidson by the sheer weight of material. He covers a 
tremendous number of authors, and always gives some indication of the content 
of their work, even if the synopsis is — inevitably — at times misleading, as with 
Die Jerominkinder, p. 48, Der Zauberberg, p. 52, Nossack’s Spdtestens im November, 
p. 82, and especially Broch’s Die Schlafwandler, p. 90. The encyclopaedic demands 
of the material also compel Dr Waidson on occasion to make abbreviated, compact 
judgments which are not always happy (cf. the remark on Doktor Faustus, p. $5, 
iL 19-22), and also on occasion to lapse into cliché: e.g. “Risse is a moralist who 
comments on the predicament of modern man in symbolical terms’ (p. 87), or the 

ing sentences of the book (p. 119). 

The Select Bibliography and the chapter “Novel and Short Story’ seem to 
envisage some examination of the definition of the various forms of prose-fiction, 
but Dr botirpeney not commit himself on we aa Although yo work is 
entitled The M German Novel, in ice the encyclopaedic tenden 
Gutstbhibmakin. << oe welt 

Misprints have been noted on pp. 10, 40, 44, 107 and 112. Some of the English 
translations of German titles seem ill chosen, and it is difficult to see why it is neces- 
sary on the one hand to give such translations, if on the other hand the term ‘Bil- 
dungsroman’ can be used without any explanation (p. 18, p. 51, etc.). 

In spite of these criticisms, Dr Waidson is to be congratulated on producing the 
first English account of recent German prose-fiction. He jainneaiideih what he 
sets out to do: to survey the field, and succeeds, moreover, in doing this in a mere 119 
pages. Any scholar who in future adopts a more specifically critical and analytical 
approach will be greatly indebted to Dr Waidson’s labours. 





E. W. Herp 
Otago 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht. A Study from Eight Aspects. By John Willett. London: 
Methuen. 1959. 272 pp. 36s. 

Brecht: a Choice of Evils. A Critical Study of the Man, his Work and his Opinions. By 
Martin Esslin. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1959. 292 pp. 35. 

B.B. — Mass oder Mythos? Ein keritischer Beitrag iiber die Schaustiicke Bertolt Brechts. 
By Otto Mann. Heidelberg: Wolfgang Rothe Verlag. 1959. 117 pp. 

Bertolt Brecht. Die Struktur seines Werkes. By Reinhold Grimm. (Erlanger Beitrage 
zur Sprach- und Kunstwissenschaft). Niirnberg: Hans Carl Verlag. 1959. 
84 pp. 

These books represent four different stages in the study of Brecht and his works. 

Mr Willett introduces the ‘theatre’ to English readers, Mr Esslin deals with the man 

and his works in general, Herr Grimm investigates in detail the structure of the plays 
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and Herr Mann measures Brecht’s achievements against those of the great drama- 
tists of the past. The attitudes of these authors to their subject range from almost 
unqualified admiration to complete condemnation, so that students of Brecht will 
find them both stimulating and informative. 

Mr Willett’s book is important as the first to appear on Brecht in English. In 
eight essays dealing with the subject-matter, language, theatrical influences, music, 
theatrical practice, theory, politics, and what is called ‘the English aspect’, an 
attempt is made to provide the background knowledge necessary for an under- 
standing of Brecht’s achievements as playwright, adaptor and producer. These 
essays are preceded by a short chronological table and an analysis of the plays, both 





of which sections contain an abundance of factual information. The book is, more- 
over, liberally illustrated throughout with interesting photographs of Brecht and of 
productions of his plays. Some of the information was y available in the 
Nubel Bibliography published in the 1957 edition of Sinn und Form, and some of 
the photographs have already appeared in the Brecht Bilderbuch, published in 
——- earlier in 1959, but Mr Willett’s book contains many new facts not other- 


wise easily available. It is these additional facts and photographs, together with those 
essays which describe the artistic and political background of the early plays, which 
are likely to be of most interest and use to students of Brecht. The analyses of the 
plays, especially the early ones, seem to reflect the difficulty Mr Willett had in 
ldicnending them. Baal and Trommeln in der Nacht are described in a series of 
non-sequiturs, while the s of Eduard II is both incorrect and gives no idea 
of the real changes made in i sta play. Moreover, the eight aspects chosen 
are not always sufficiently distinguished one from the other. The first three, on 
subject-matter, language and theatrical influences, all deal with literary influences 
which cannot be dealt with y in this way unless a much more 
thorough investigation of Brecht’s sources is undertaken. Kipling and Rim- 
baud are as important for the subject-matter as for the language of the early 
plays, and there is no convincing reason why Biichne — >uld be mentioned only 
as a ‘theatrical influence’. One feels Mr Willett is out ot ius depth in these first three 
essays, where a deeper knowledge of German literature, and critical equip- 
ment is required for the task he set himself. The next two chapters, on the other 
hand, are illuminating in revealing the sources of Brecht’s theories on theatrical 

ractice and the use of music in the theatre, though a more critical attitude would 
os been welcome in the essay on politics, where Brecht’s statements before the 
Un-American Activities Committee are taken at their face value. Here, indeed, 
Mr Willett seems unable to adopt any clear line of argument. First we are told: 
‘The problem of his political views cannot just be left there ... with Brecht the 
social element is as important as anything we have so far discussed’, which is contra- 
dicted a few later by: “The reason why the political and theoretical aspects of 
Brecht's wor have been lef to hela is tha they are les important chan soften 
supposed,’ The final essay, somewhat aes entitled “The English Aspect’, 
in which a rather flippant remark of Sir John Gielgud’s is taken as typical of the 
reaction to Brecht in this country, and W. H. Auden’s facetious treatment of the 
fate of a bank cashier is compared rete my with Brecht’s ‘Jakob Apfelbick’ 
(a poem “quite serious in its squalor’), Brecht is held up as a ‘relevant example’ for 
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English writers. The reader will occasionall Pe SANS HE RH of 

dynamics youth to appear quite properly as ectics © exiled 
a And so from about 1940 chery often int be inextricably mixed’, or: 

same style can be seen in a poem of Feuchtwanger’s, or in Brecht’s moving 

of 1924, which the Prussian Ministry of Justice was asked to 
prosecute for blasphemy. It then seemed to drop out of Brecht’s repertoire, and 
perhaps he might never have used it again, if he had not turned to a new and 
didactic conception of the theatre. But in 1928-29 when he made this change, 
here was the right language lying, so to speak, ready to hand. Then it was farewell 
to the dro girls and the great violet skies; farewell to Villon; farewell even to 
the home-made English of 


O show me the way to the next whiskey bar.’ 


But if the reader remembers that in translating from German to English Mr 

Willett is mainly concerned with conveying the rhythm of the original he should 

———— ty in recognizing quotations like, ‘Food is the first thing, morals 
w on. 

Mr Esslin’s book is a better introduction to Brecht than Mr Willett’s, in that it 
commences with an account of the dramatist’s life, written in a lively and enter- 
taining manner, which creates an appetite for the succeeding chapters on Brecht'’s 
work and politics. Chronological tables and analyses of the plays are here placed 
at the end of the book where they belong, as matter to which reference can be 
made when the need arises. Part two of the book deals with Brecht the artist, and 
the subject-matter — the language and its sources, the theory and practice of the 
Brechtian theatre — falls naturally into two chapters. Brecht’s style is explained as 
a reaction to the literary and stage German of his time, and account is taken of the 
many influences which went to form his highly personal idiom. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that Mr Esslin does not illustrate his arguments with more and better examples. 
The statement that Brecht always uses his S ian models with ‘reverence and 
admiration’ and that ‘the German classics are always ruthlessly parodied’ is quite 
untrue. Isabella in Die Rundképfe und Spitzképfe, the villain in Arturo Ui, pa the 
Hamlet, the Romeo and Juliet of the Ubungsstiicke fiir ieler are hardly 
treated with reverence and admiration, while the scenes and s es from Schiller 
and Kleist which appear in a play like, for instance, Eduard II, are in no way 
parodied. This part of the book is somewhat less successful than the first, par- 
ticularly when it comes to discussing Brecht’s innovations in the theatre. The 
qualities he claims as peculiar to the Brechtian actor are for the most part those that 
are required of any competent actor. In the third part of the book Brecht’s deal- 
ings with the Communists are set out in the clearest account we have had to date, 

h there is a tendency to explain away those actions which throw doubt on 
Brecht's integrity. His utterances on the event of Stalin’s desth are considered 
intentionall i ee ae ene Ore ee 
Mr Esslin Brecht ‘had struck a note that was exactly right’, The part, 
entitled “Reason versus Instinct’ deals with the conflicting elements in Brecht's 
personality, and coming as it does at the end of the book, sugges:s that Mr Esslin’s 
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main interest lies in Brecht’s psychology. The conclusions reached in this last 
section may well help to shed some light on certain peculiarities in Brecht’s work. 

Reinhold Grimm's contribution to Brecht studies confines itself to the work, 
and, by means of a detailed investigation of the language and the structure of the 
plays, sets out to prove that “Verfremdung’ is the underlying principle of Brecht’s 
i Word-formations like ‘Geldpapier’ from ‘Papiergeld’, sa use of prologues, 

j and scenes within scenes, variations on well-known sayings and well-worn 
truths all show the same artistic principle in operation. Even ‘Dullfeet’ and ‘Roma’ 
are ‘Verfremdungen’ of ‘Dollfuss’ and “Réhm’. The final chapter gives examples 
from Calderon and the sixteenth-century German playwrights to show that the 
same stylistic device is common to all didactic drama. It might be argued that 
Calderon employed methods generally in use in his time, and that $ 
used the same methods in plays that were not what we usually describe as didactic. 
The acceptance of the term “Verfremdung’ for a technique by no means confined 
to the works of Brecht is questionable, and it seems strange that such unity of style 
should be found in an iahot who was influenced so strongly by other writers at 
various times in his career. Nevertheless, this study sheds much new light on 
Brecht’s dramatic technique and helps to prepare the ground for an aesthetic 
evaluation of his work as a whole. 

This evaluation is attempted by Otto Mann in his B.B.— Mass oder Mythos? in 
which he arrays the whole battery of acknowledged masters of European drama 
against Brecht, and utterly demolishes him. The means are perhaps justified, as 
Herr Mann is out to explode a myth, but a fairer and more profitable approach, 
for literary criticism at least, would have been a comparison with other les, 
didactic plays and parodies rather than the tragedies of Sophocles, Shakespeare 
and Gerhart Hauptmann. Unfortunately, the writer devotes much more space 
to proving how right the latter were than to how wrong Brecht was. The fact 
that he constantly misquotes the titles of Brecht’s plays (‘Not und Elend des Dritten 
Reichs’ and ‘Der unaufhaltsame Aufstieg des Herrn Ui’) does not inspire much 
confidence in his arguments. A little less indignation at Brecht, the general run of 
a 0 ge and Hegelian dialectic would have made this ‘Beitrag’ much more 
‘kritisch’. 


R. J. BECKLEY 
London 


The ‘Island Motif’ in the Prose Works of Ernst Wiechert. By Marianne R. Jetter. 
Vancouver. 1957. 96 pp. 


etter’s project of studying the use of a single recurrent symbol in Wiechert’s 


Miss 

con and novellen seems to offer a fruitful approach in that it should concentrate 
attention on Wiechert’s style and language. Unfortunately Miss Jetter is content 
to chart the appearance of the ‘island motif’ in Wiechert’s work in a chronological 
rather than a critical manner and fails entirely to question the degrees of validity in 
the various uses of the motif, or to investigate the revealing simplicity of Wie- 
chert’s symbol-patterns. pe — rather naively by quoting the Ency- 

an island as 


clopaedia Britannica definition o a ‘piece of land surrounded by water’ 
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(p. 3), and then enlarges the use of the term ‘island motif’ to include the theme of 
isolation, “the island in the human heart’ (p. 67). This leads her away from the 
study of the symbol as such, but she goes on to show how the concept of the island 
— or isolation — develops in Wiechert’s work from a place of escape to a maturing 
ground and finally becomes ‘a perfect service to mankind’. This treatment gives 
the impression that there is a continuous line of harmonious develo ment to be 
traced in Wiechert’s work, whereas Wiechert himself out the break which 
occurred round about 1926, and it is at least debatable whether Wiechert’s last 
work, the Missa sine Nomine, was in fact his greatest. 

The bibliography on p. 89 lists no other study of Wiechert, but merely refers to 
the entry in Die Welt-Literatur. It would have been preferable had Miss Jetter given 
her references to the Samtliche Werke. There are several misprints and a mis- 
quotation from Geschichte eines Knaben on p. 41 which makes the German meaning- 
less. The translations of German quotations used in the text are not always happy. 
nt edn of ‘ein frdhliches Herz’ by ‘a gay heart’ (p. 95) is quite 

of English is not always faultless and her ideas are occasi y 

in an amusingly ren — e.g. “[Wiechert] deposed every- 

m its vedenth; ¢ God, Christ, Church, Emperor, state, parents, teachers, 

wae ~.. The young man, however, had now begun to feel confident of his own 
capacity’ (. 9). 

The main weakness of this study derives from Miss Jetter’s apparently tempera- 
mental sympathy with Wiechert’s sentimentality. When, in analysing Die Magd 
des Jiirgen Doskocil, she writes “Goodness of character conquers wickedness by its 
mere existence’ (p. 59), she is undoubtedly reflecting Wiechert’s basic tenet, but is 
also apparently approving that aspect of Wiechert’s work which most critics would 
question. 





E. W. Herp 


Otago 





REVIEWS 


Das Lied vom hiirnen Seyfrid. Critical edition with Introduction and Notes by 
K. C. King. Manchester University Press. 1958. 164 pp. 

Since the last edition of the Hiirnen Seyfrid (HS) by Golther was published in 1911, 
_ three additional prints have been discovered. A new edition was therefore in- 
dicated. The reconstitution of the text from prints which contain elements of 
Middle High German and of the language of the sixteenth century is a formidable 
task which Professor King has completed after consideration of every detail and 
after much heart-searching. The critical apparatus is not overloaded, although as 
is said in the edition: “I have erred on the side of safety: where there was any doubt 
in my mind I have included the variant spelling and in consequence there will 
inevitably be some readings which others will regard as coming under the heading 
of spelling’ (p. 29). The stemma in Golther’s edition is, rightly, rejected because it 
is based on spelling variants, but it seems to me that for the same reason parts of the 
new stemma may be open to doubt. Yet the quality of the text is not affected 
even if the stemma should be proved untenable. 

In the analysis of the HS (the first ever done in which the poem is considered as 
‘an example of late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century literature’ (p. 4) ) and in 
his comparison with other stories about Siegfried, Professor King attempts to 
divide the HS into several different parts. This analysis is done with great com- 
petence, in accordance with the traditional method of “Quellenanalyse’. The editor 
discovers ‘joints’ (p. 77) ‘digressions and inconsistencies’, confusions and obscurity 
(pp. 68, 78), misplacements of strophes (p. 67). Asa result he states that ‘a compiler, 


rather than a poet — he may even have been in business as a printer-publisher — 
set himself the task of producing popular, rather vulgarized, versions of the older 
stories’ (p. 88). Therefore we find ‘the homely middle-class atmosphere’ and 
‘lack of heroism’. In other words, old stories were successfully adapted to the 
mood of the sixteenth century and thus a best seller was created which, with at 
least eleven poe ai Bred had a circulation of about 10,000 copies (if one edition 


at that time consisted of about 2000 copies). (Cf. E. H. G. Kléss, “Der Frankfurter 
Drucker-Verleger Weigand Han und seine Erbea’, Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel, 15. Jg., Nr. 22a, 19 Marz 1959, Sondernummer B, p. 335.) 

Some of the features in the HS are therefore characteristic of popular fifteenth- 
or sixteenth-century literature, such as the accumulation of many deeds to show the 
extraordinary faculties of the hero, lack of psychological rational explanations con- 
necting the individual episodes, blind motives, reference to God without whom 

nal ability is of no avail, homely and sentimental feelings expressed especially 
Ce ahe heroine, repetitions. This technique may lead to a general shortening of the 
story in favour of emphasizing actions. If this characterization has any truth in it, 
it follows that the structure of the sources was thoroughly changed, that ‘joints’, 
incompetence and wogea é are not of necessity pointers to different sources; they 
may well be the result of shortening one source, they may have been the outcome 
of modernization and vulgarization. It can be assumed that no new stories will be 
found in a sixteenth-century poem but it is doubtful if a typical story of that time 
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enables the student to say 1 oe about the number of sources or the literary 
value of a poem from which the HS may be compiled. 

It may sound frivolous but I would suggest that the modern strip cartoon in some 
ways offers a parallel to the popular literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; the unconnected actions of the story, the marvellous deeds of the hero and 
the homely sentimentality, all these are necessary ingredients. Is it possible to 
reconstruct the sources of these cartoons? The HS poses similar questions. 





W. SCHWARZ 
Amsterdam 


Friedrich Spee von Langenfeld: eine Stimme in der Wiiste. By Emmy Rosenfeld. 
(Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte der germani- 
schen Vilker). Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1958. 

Professor Rosenfeld’s detailed and scholarly study fills the need for a biography of 

Spee which goes directly to sources and takes nothing on trust. Her task was a 

daunting one; not only was Spee active in many German towns, but much 

snscieel ts thi We tine oaceallls ao this iedaals Vasdaicher ok enledk Mak Wen 
destroyed. To take only one example, even Professor Rosenfeld’s thoroughness 
could not help her to unearth a copy of the 1623 Ausserlesene Catholische Geistliche 

Kirchengesdng, in which many of Spee’s hymns probably pee: for the first time. 

All the more credit is due to her patient reconstruction and acute criticism. 

Her book is divided into two main parts, of which the first is subdivided into 
three chapters, the second into two. Chapter 1 is biographical, chapter 2 gives 
an account of Spee’s attitude towards religion and of his devotional writings (the 
Giildenes Tugendbuch and the two Bekehrungsbriefe preserved by Leibniz). It 
seems to me that Professor Rosenfeld’s cotealinis consideration of Spee’s German 
hymns should logically have been included here, and not held over to the third 
chapter, which also he with Trutznachtigall. The latter has, indeed, certain 
motifs in common with the hymns, but surely deserves a full chapter to itself, not 
only because it is the work by which Spee is most widely known, but because it is 
unique in its ease, urbanity and that early Jesuit ‘worldly’ religion, which, pushed to 
extremes, so annoyed Pascal! The great Frenchman would have approved of other 
aspects of Spee, but there is no doubt that in Trutznachtigall ‘profane’ literary con- 
ventions are used ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam’. For example, Christ is quite literally 
represented as a shepherd (he is called Daphnis, a name borrowed from 

eocritus), and the poems are much influenced by the Jesuit emblem books, espe- 
cially by such imagery as the ‘sanctification’ of Cupid and his dart in Hugo's Pia 

Desideria. In this connexion it might perhaps be mentioned that the only two 

significant omissions I noted in Professor Rosenfeld’s bibliography were Mario 

Praz’s Studies in Seventeenth Century Imagery and Wolfgang Novak's Versuch 

einer motivischen Analyse des Schaferhabits bei Friedrich von Spee: she mentions Eric 

Jacobsen’s Die Metamorphosen der Liebe und Friedrich Spees ‘Trutznachtigall’ in her 

bibliography and in two footnotes, but had apparently not read it before completing 

her third chapter. 
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The second (chapters 4 and 5) deals exclusively with the Cautio criminalis. 
It is understandable that a book conceived in 1944 ak completed in the period of 
post-war reconstruction should stress a courageous attack on legal injustice, but I 
think the Cautio might have been better treated in the framework of Spee’s work 
as a whole. To consider it more or less in isolation tends to give the impression of 
Spee as no more than a prickly individualist, constantly ‘in opposition’: the reality 
was much more complex than this. Professor Rosenfeld provides a supplement on 
the Theologischer Prozess: there is an eighteen-page Bibliography. It would be 
mere carping to point out the odd misprint ~— e.g. XI Dubium (not [X) on p. 297, 
Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Landern deutscher Zunge (not Zone), p. 389, etc. Pro- 
fessor Rosenfeld has performed an obvious labour of love with diligence and skill 
and has put every student of Spee in her debt. 


Reading 


PAMELA REILLY 


Zeiterlebnis und Zeitdeutung in Goethes Lyrik. By Wolfgang Pehnt. Tiibingen: 
Niemeyer. 1957. 153 pp. DM 10.00. 

The theme of this study (originally a dissertation at the University of Frankfurt 
am Main) is only ap tly twofold: Goethe’s mode of perceiving time as mani- 
fested in his pre-Italian poetry, both implicitly (as “Erlebnis’) and explicitly (as 
“‘Deutung’). Although the title distingui a RN i KO ae da 
does not seek to divorce them artificially. Nor does the author in any other respect 
violate the indivisible unity of form and content in a poem or lose sight of its 
essential character as dependent on a unique intrinsic principle of coherence. 

The procedure is accordingly based on (what Staiger has called) an ‘immanent’ 
A imsenie of individual poems, which uses extrinsic information purely as 
supplementary and subordinate illustration. In each case the analysis is carried out 
simultaneously in terms of form (metrical, syntactical and other compositional 
features) and of content (vocabulary, imagery, ideas, narrative elements). The 
argument neither seeks to achieve specious continuity through schematic meta- 
physical disembodiment of the material nor degenerates into a mere descriptive 
catalogue of unrelated detail. Shean teamed cole: amined aatheaill 
of over-generalization and over ization, it is developed in the specific 
medium of the material with which it is dealing — the medium of poetic symbol, in 
which the parti and the general are one. The sections devoted to the nodal 
symbols, which represent the growing points in the collective body of these poems 
(such as % fire, ‘Bahn’, journeys, plant growth), are accordingly the key 

es in the 

Three broad phases are distinguished in Goethe's pre-Italian time sense: an 
essentially unhistoric Anacreontic conception of time as a homogeneous series of 
virtually and interchangeable moments (with which Goethe never felt 
at home); the Sturm und Drang isolation of the unique, inspired (‘durchgéttlicht’) 
moment and its transfiguration into an autonomous infinite cosmos in defiance 
of the finite restrictions of historical time; and finally the emergence during the 
early Weimar years of a synthesis which functionally incorporates the individual 
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moment into the historical continuum by means of the triadic conception of time 
as a spiral of “U Zwischenzeit-Wiedergeburt’. Central though this 
periodization is to the "s thesis, it never traps him into facile chronological 

ization. He is not afraid, for instance, of treating Der Wanderer as 
more closely related to the early Weimar outlook than later Sturm und Drang 
poems, or of secing in Mahomets Gesang an anticipatory attempt to come to grips 
with the notion of the passage of time. 

Each of the ten or more poems subjected to intensive analysis is thus used to 
pinpoint a distinctive position on what is essentially a flexible curve of living 
dev Were it simply a matter of ing a uniformly straight line, 
it w een expla iro useful) to plot a hundred points than to plot 
two. As it is, in view of the strenuousness of the highl individualized treatment 

uired, the number analysed is commendably high. The texture of the argument 
i leeketaedhed & supplementary material drawn from a further sixty-odd 
poems and (in paren and footnotes) by concise and pregnant reference to a 
considerable body of critical opinion. 

This study may not break entirely fresh ground, and its author constantly 
acknowledges his debt to Emrich, Komm Staiger, Trunz and others. Its 
special merit is the felicity with which it synthesizes important trends in con- 
temporary criticism and uses them to investigate what in many respects is the very 
heart of Goethe's creative terrain. Far from being simply another aspect study of 
‘how the poet’s mind works on a specified subject’ (as one reviewer would have it) 
it represents a valuable contribution to our understanding of the very structure of 
Goethe's poetic mentality. 


Southampton 


E. E. Papst 


Goethe's Faust. Vol. 1. Introduction. Part I: Text and Notes. Vol. IL. Part II: 
Text and Notes. Edited by R.-M. S. Heffner, Helmut Rehder and W. F. 
Twaddell. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company 1954, 1955. viii+420 and ii+ 
388 pp. 27s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. 


The editors state clearly in the Foreword that this is meant to be an edition for 
students, not for the Goethe scholar, and with this in view we shall refrain from 
any criticism of interpretations where opinions might differ. The teacher having 
formed his own opinion will have ample opportunity of a full discussion in class. 

The main purpose of this edition is to give the student the equipment needed to 
understand the actual text that lies before him and for that reason the text is printed 
in Roman type, the spelling is modernized, the punctuation revised and there is 
some alteration in paragraphing. 

A very lengthy introduction, wisely concentrating upon Faust itself rather than 
on its place in German literature, begins with a short bi hical sketch to show 
Goethe's jong —— with the Faust theme. This is followed by a fairly full 
treatment o various aspects of the Faust legend and its transformation by 
Goethe who gives it universal significance. The third part, surveying the actual 
writing of Faust, the history of its composition and publication, could perhaps 
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have been more compressed, whilst the most important part of the Introduction, 
‘Analysis and Interpretation of Faust’ could have dealt more in detail with some 
_ metaphysical aspects; it is here that the younger student, especially in the sixth 
' forms, experiences the greatest difficulty. Imagery and symbolism are discussed, 

but in this field too as much help as possible is . The short but important 
guide to the rh pattern wi in uinn eodidwawll the chapter comparing the 
versions of Urfaust, Ein Fragment and Tragédie I. Teil. The two preceding chapters 
dealing with “Faust, a mirror of Goethe's times’ and “The tion of Faust’ are 
certainly informative but, as this is a student’s edition, the introduction could have 
been shortened in favour of the notes. It would have been of great value if some 
of the more intricate problems of Faust interpretation, as well as certain points upon 
which opinion is divided, had been ref: to in the notes. Admittedly there are 
‘enahadl to the introduction, where some of these matters are dealt with, 
but again having in mind the student who is reading Faust for the first time, I 
should have preferred to see any commentary on the actual passage included in 
the notes. This is of special importance in vol. Il. The editors rightly do not 
offer any translation of individual words in the notes, as a complete German- 
English vocabulary appeared as Part III of this edition in 1950. 

In view of the immense amount of literature on Faust which is in existence, 
perhaps one can understand, though one may regret, the reluctance of the editors to 
include a bibliography. To ra. the young reader through the mass of Faust 
literature is almost a necessity, and a short select bibliography of the most impor- 
tant editions, commentaries and critical works would have served this : 

This, however, is one of the very few omissions, and in conclusion it should be 
said that this edition makes it possible for even the young student in sixth forms to 
grapple with this masterpiece of German literature, which in spite of the difficulties 
of comprehension, he usually finds enjoyable and inspiring. The undergraduate 
will also find this edition helpful, even though he can make use of German editions 
and commentaries. It is an edition which contains much valuable help, and the 
words of the Direktor in the Vorspiel: “Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas 
bringen’, apply here too. : 


C. JOLLEs 
London 


Woarterbuch zu Goethes Gétz von 20 rm on By Jutta Neuendorff-Fiirstenau. 


Erste Lieferung, Aal bis Dutzend. Ber 
DM 15. 
This first fascicle of a dictionary of all the words used by Goethe in his Gétz von 
Berlichingen presents us with an outstanding example of Teutonic diligence and 
efficiency. The fact that another dictionary, for Goethe's Werther, is appearing 
simultaneously, seems to point to the clear recognition of the need for 
restriction specialization in this, as indeed in all, lexicographical work. 
The first i ion conveyed by the title alone can best be expressed by a parody 
on a slogan of the last war: Is your dictionary really necessary? i diedhidadenies 
tion, however, leads to the conclusion that not only is it necessary, but it is also a 


Akademie-Verlag. 1958. 155 pp. 
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— ) in the direction of the ultimate ideal — snaraaersmets”* somaaeuee 

"The eae tae small portion has ed, i 

resent which as a a is a 
truly x somes undertaking. Every “as ome that Goethe a gn three 
versions of his Gétz von Berlichingen has been listed. All the meanings in which 
fo RE NAB I RE et i NE CONOR 
coincides closely with or peg Brac usage. Not only meaning, but grammar, 
sae ok Eve and shade of she wear Fr Ss 

are relevant. Every entry meaning is numerous 
quotations from the work, given in full. There are numerous cross-references to 
Goethe's use of these words in other works. There is also full credit given to the 
source-book: Gétz von 's own phy, which is quoted, and 
rightly so, in the 1731 edition by Goethe hi Full use has been made of 
previous lexicographical work from Adelung onwards. 

The fascicle begins with “Vorbemerkung’, explaining the plan and scope of the 
work, and there lengthy lit of abbreviations at the end there is a useful con- 
cordance of the first and second versions according to the Weimarer Ausgabe, and 
the Akademie edition. 





H. S. M. Stuart-AMBURGER 
Bangor 


Schiller und der Wein. By F. von Bassermann-Jordan. Neustadt an der Wein- 
strasse: Daniel Meininger. No date (19552), no pagination (16 pp.), no price 


This publication need not detain the earnest research worker. It is even slighter 
than it appears at first sight, for of its fifteen pages (the sixteenth is blank), seven 
are accounted for by the complete text of An die Freude, set in large type; one by 
facsimiles of letters from Goethe and Schiller to Ramann, their Erfurt wine mer- 
chant (Goethe ordering 14 gallons of red Alsatian wine and the same quantity of 
Languedoc, Schiller placing a modest order for a keg of Burgundy); and one by a 
brief contribution from Dr Ramann, a present-day member of the same firm. 
This leaves six pages for the main item — or rather less than that, for like the rest of 
the pamphlet, Bassermann-Jordan’s article is interspersed (‘embellished’ would not 
be quite the word) with a number of dra 

Within these narrow limits of space, the author writes agreeably enough, if a 
little inconsequentially, on Schiller's interest in wine, his drinking habits, and the 
contents of his cellar, finishing up with some random quotations from his poems 
and plays. It may seem pedantic to find fault with a sabiiietion which is perhaps 
not meant to be taken too seriously (though the subtitle ~ “Ein historischer 
Beitrag zum Schillerjahr’ — sounds a trifle pretentious); but the subject is not 
without real interest, and while one would not like to see it treated with dreary 
minuteness, more could have been made of it. 

Schiller was born and reared in a wine-gro wr, wr and there were vintners 
among his ancestors. Medeakeiidebudene saad nigel tobunerainentastiionte 


to wine-drinking, which he regarded as a vice nor as a mere luxury, but as 
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a normal and natural adjunct to gracious living: an eminently civilized form of 
ye aw in which the aesthetic and the sensuous are harmoniously blended and 
which, therefore, could hardly fail to appeal to the author of the Letters on the 
Aesthetic Education of Man. Even when he was an all but penniless fugitive, he and 
his friend Streicher would have thought shame to pass through Nierstein without 
sampling one of its great vintages. Towards the end of his life, when his financial 
circumstances had improved, he kept a sizable cellar; an inventory of 1804 runs to 
198 bottles. The list shows that his tastes, in wine as in other things, were nothing 
if not catholic: in addition to various German wines, it includes 61 bottles of 
es 35 of Burgundy (according to his son Karl, Montrachet was his favourite), 

2 of champagne, and even four half-bottles of Falernian — a pleasing and appro- 
priate mixture of the classical and the romantic. 


Aberdeen 


W. Wire 


Schiller and Burns and Other Essays. By W. Witte. Oxford: Blackwell. 1959. 
Vili+118 pp. 21s. 


Schiller is the subject of all but two of this collection of eight essays; the others, 
‘Goethe and Ius Naturale’ and ‘Carlyle as a critic of German literature’, throw 
indirect light upon his mind and age. Clarity is, indeed, the main impression left 
by the book; the urge to shed darkness upon bright places, common enough among 
critics on centenary occasions, has played no part in its composition. 

The essay which gives the book its title analyses the alien and kindred qualities 
of Schiller and Burns and recreates their personalities and careers. It does much 
to explain why each has so secure a place in the heart of his people and by tracing 
the radically different course taken by the lives of the two writers it offers an 
illuminating commentary on the eighteenth-century world of letters. 

Professor Witte’s interest in the forces which go to the making of unusual minds 
is apparent in several of the essays. In “Scottish influence on Schiller’ he makes 
clear the debt which Schiller owed to Scottish historians and philosophers in 
particular. The essays on “Law and Social order in Schiller’s thought’ and ‘Goethe 
and Ius Naturale’ show how the idea of natural law permeated eighteenth-century 
thought, with notable implications for literature. The former gives Professor 
Witte a — to cross ati with Georg — whose a he 
concedes while making e ersity and incongruity of his treatment of 
Schiller. “Thomas Mann and Schiller’; proves how ie oe die Schiller was into 
the fabric of Thomas Mann's mind. 

The essay on Carlyle covers the whole of his German interests. In view 
of his strong moral bias and the crisis through which he had just passed when he 
began to concern himself with German literature, the rarity rather than the 
frequency of his critical lapses is a cause for surprise. At a time when Carlyle is 
out of fashion, it is well to be reminded of the exceptional vigour of his mind. 

Two of the essays deal with specific critical problems. In “Warbeck and Demetrius’ 
Professor Witte examines the difficulties which the former presented to Schiller 
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and the technical problems set by the latter as a tragic theme — problems made no 
easier by Schiller’s invention of a fabricator doli to impel the hero on his career. The 
comparative study on “Time in Wallenstein and Macbeth’ is the most arresting of all 
the essays. It reveals with a precision absent from other studies of Wallenstein the 
exact nature of the flaw in his character, of the self-deception so frequently 
attributed to him and so rarely defined. Wallenstein’s metaphor of seed-time and 
harvest, used to stress the need of sowing at the right moment to achieve success, 
is shown to hide a false analogy. Wallenstein learns too late “that men are always 
sowing the seeds of the future, that growth is continuous, and the season of 
gerne vag pl = . 

Professor Witte never strains evidence to su idiosyncratic opinions; 
his conclusions evolve naturally from a solid peritan t of fact. To bight a 
fruitful subject is easy; it is harder to extract a high yield from subjects so unpromis- 
ing at first sight as, for example, a comparison avees iller and Burns. It 
can only be by ease of writing, discrimination and skilful deployment of a 
substantial body of information. 


Aberystwyth 





C. P. Macy 


Politisches Gedicht und klassische Dichtung. Heinrich Heines ‘Deutschland, ein Winter- 
marchen’. By Hans Kaufmann. Berlin: Aufbau Verlag. 1958. DM 9. 


In an admirable survey of the present state of Heine-studies, Professor H. S. Reiss 
has recently said: “Of the Marxist studies appearing in large quantities in Eastern 


Germany, the less said perhaps, the better. They have an axe to grind; 
fortunately we can ignore it here.’ (The German Quarterly, XXXII, 1959, p. 5.) 
Would that things were so simple! Here we have a book specifically intended, by 
an East German, to show Heine's ereerage relevance; a book written in that 


costive style which seems to be the legacy of Marx to so many of his disciples; a 
book whose final authorities on matters literary, political and moral are Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Mehring and Kautsky; a book whose basic assumptions, like its 
terminology, will be found by most of us to be unacceptable. “Heine stellte dem 
bornierten Nationalismus, dem auch Vertreter der Opposition anhingen, der aber 
im Grunde der Reaktion in die Hinde arbeitete, seinen Patriotismus entgegen, 
den Patriotismus im Sinne der Befreiung Deutschlands von allen Formen der 
Ausbeutung und Unterdriickung, den Patriotismus “auf der Hohe des deutschen 
Gedankens ’, den Patriotismus im Sinne der “‘Einleitung zur Kritik der Hegelschen 
Rechtsphilosophie” ’ (p. 50). “Das Volk, das Heine 1844 meinte und fiir das er 
seine politisch-popularen Verse prigte, ist eine in den politischen Zielsetzungen 
nicht mehr amorphe, von der Verwirklichung ihrer Traume noch weit entfernte, 
sondern eine in dic politischen und sozialen Kimpfe hineingerissene oder hinein- 
zureissende Masse. Aus ihr beginnt sich als entschiedenster Reprisentant das 
Proletariat herauszukristallisieren, dessen Wiinsche und Ziele in einem sehr realen 
historischen Sinn die des Volkes, der Nation, ja der Menschheit sind’ (p. 117). 
Heine himself would have been wrily amused to find himself impressed to demon- 
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strate in this way what is called, on page 82, ‘die nationalerzicherische Funktion der 
Literatur’. 

Yet one reader at least finds himself unable to dismiss the book out of hand. For 
one thing, it was high time that someone directed attention to the great satires of 
Heine's middle period — satires which aroused the wrath of Treitschke and other 
Prussian apologists and which have generally been timidly played down, or 
diplomatically passed over, even by liberal German scholars who were otherwise 
well domed towards Heine. These satires were an amazing achievement: they 
created, alrnost out of nothing and in the teeth of fierce censorship, a vigorous 
political poetry in the German which now stands alone, but which might 
well have led — but for the failure of the 1848 revolution — to a whole new genre 
of liberal satiric writing. Dr Kaufmann’s book, for all its subtle dialectic, does 
not show sufficient awareness of the dualism in these satires — of the real horror of 
any kind of proletarian revolution that Heine felt even during the time of his closest 
sympathy with the young Karl Marx. It fails to depict the volatility of a poet 
who was never able to identify himself with any group; who was forced to see all 
too clearly the ridiculous or the dangerous side of any cause he tried to espouse. 
What Heine had written to Immermann in 1832: ‘Halten Sie mich doch beileibe 
fiir keinen Vaterlandsretter’ might well be put up as a cautionary text over the 
desk of every Marxist scholar. But Dr Kaufmann at least treats the satires seriously, 
as a major literary achievement, as ‘klassische Dichtung’ — and for that his book 
deserves our attention. 3 

Nor is that its only value. Whatever we may think of Dr Kaufmann’s basic 
assumptions, we cannot but be grateful for the sidelights he casts, not only on 
Heine, but also on other — often neglected — poets of a nineteenth century. He 
reminds us to good purpose of many of Heine’s butts and precursors: of Dingel- 
stedt, Freiligrath, Herwegh and others whose work and personality had, as Dr 
Kaufmann shows, a more powerful effect on Heine's work than is generally 
realized. Here again we will want to take issue with many of Dr Kaufmann’s 
interpretations Bi, could anyone, we ask, think that Biichner’s Dantons Tod 
presented “Grenzen der biirgerlichen Revolution; Notwendigkeit, iiber sie hinaus- 
zugehen’ (p. 71 — my italics); but we find ourselves stimulated to think again about 
Heine’s roots in nineteenth-century German literature and the relation of his work 
to that of his contemporaries. 

And here, in the end, lies the real value of Dr Kaufmann’s book. It forces us to 
think again: to re-examine, in our own way, the satiric poetry of Heine's middle 
years — Atta Troll, Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen, Der Kaiser von China — which 
has for so long been so shamefully neglected. Until this has been done, Dr Kauf- 
mann’s book will find a place in our libraries, even though we may have to warn 
our students to provide sar before reading it, with very large pinches of 


salt. 
S. S. Prawer 





Birmingham 
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Heinrich von Kleists Lebensspuren. Dokumente und Berichte der Zeitgenossen. Ed. by 
Helmut Sembdner. (Sammlung Dieterich, CLXXI]). Reema: Carl saree 
mann Verlag. 1957. $48 pp. 

Heinrich von Kleist. Bewusstsein und Wirklichkeit. By Friedrich Koch. Stuttgart: 
Metzler. 1958. 364 pp. 


Those who like even their secondary sources to be as nearly first-hand as possible — 
that is, without the accretions of bi hers and interpreters — will be grateful for 
Dr Sembdner’s fascinating and invaluable compilation of documents bearing on 
Kleist’s life, his relations with his contemporaries, and their reception of his works. 
Dr Sembdner has already produced an excellent edition of Kleist’s collected works 
and letters; the new volume adds all the external evidence of Kleist’s astonishing 
career that was ed, and worth ing. It is scanty enough; again and 
iipsin uk deb sek Wloka es Siabtiaia, ueremiie and te ble, now almost 
tongue-tied, now bursting out into vehement, often incoherent, eloquence. On 
the whole he seems to have been more pitied than loved, more liked than understood. 
Brentano's summary of him as ‘ein sehr kurioser, guter, grober, bornierter, 
dummer, cigensinniger, mit langsamem Konsequenztalent herrlich ausgeriisteter 
Mensch’ is more typical in its ambiguity and faintly patronizing tone than Adam 
Miiller’s lone hero-worship. Once again contemporary judgments, whether 
positive or negative, = to be more enlightened than one has been led to eh 
allowing for inevitable prejudices, and the often shocking nature of Kleist’s subject 
matter and stylistic innovations, one will find a great deal of sound and pertinent 
criticism in this collection. 

sy — but characteristically — enough, it sheds more light on Kleist’s work 
than on his person. Kleist himself remains wy, solitary, not to be understood. 
Both Tieck and Biilow tell of his sudden passion for Adam Miiller’s wife, and his 
attempt to kill Miiller by throwing him off a bridge; the editor doubts the authen- 
ticity of this story, but it is no more incredible than Kleist’s violent outbursts 
against Goethe — ‘Ich werde ihm den Kranz von der Stirne reissen’, Pfuel reports 
him as saying — or the circumstances of his death, recorded here in gruesome and 
gree 5 detail. There is only one striking account of Kleist’s laughter; according 
to kke, it occurred while Kleist was trying to give a reading of his Schroffen- 
stein to a circle of friends. This would suggest another affinity with Kafka, whom 
Brod reports as being afflicted with what must have been the same kind of sinister 
hilarity while reading his work aloud. 

Dr Sembdner’s compilation has served as a source for the concise and illuminat- 
ing biographical chapter that opens Dr Koch’s new study of Kleist. As the sub- 
silo teclkianes, ie couseal cusses tat: Wishes des Dasemienie’ ‘die Zerstérung 
des ee durch die puegour ee? ‘der Zwiespalt zwischen —— 
und Sein, zwischen un , zwischen Wunsch Wirk- 
lichkeit’ in Kleist’s hi ad wake ‘is deeb several stages of this process, 
leading from Kleist’s attempt to set up “Bewusstsein’, or “Gefiihl’, as an absolute 
value, to his awareness in his last works, and Homburg above all, that reality cannot 
be evaded in this way. Most of the book consists of penetrating analyses of indivi- 
dual works in the light of this central concern. Dr Koch also attempts to answer the 
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vexed question of their chronology on the grounds of internal evidence, but 
internal evidence — on the assumption that Kleist developed consistently 
in the direction outlined above. Thus Dr Koch posits an intermediary phase of 
‘Entschuldigung’, during which Kleist excused the dilemma of his pri a 
acters by placing them in situations that could not possibly be other con- 
fusing. Die Marquise von O., Amphitryon and Der Zweikampf belong to this phase. 
Der Zweikampf, therefore, cannot be as late a work as has been assumed. The 
reviewer is sceptical of all attempts to impose order on Kleist’s erratic career; but 
Dr Koch's thesis is the most convincing he has read, especially as it is supported by 
ee ix to the 
resent study). | 
‘ Dr Koch, following Joachim Miiller, argues that Guiskard could never, in fact, 
have been successfully completed, that it is ‘not a fragment, but an abbreviated 
pe His explanation of Kleist’s ‘verengte Haltung’ in Die Hermannsschlacht, 
his nationalistic phase in general, is also most cogent; but, granted that Kleist 
needed a substitute for his abandoned values, the personal influence of Adam 
Miiller may well have had something to do with the precise nature of his choice. 
There are interesting comparisons between Homburg, Wallensteins Tod and Macbeth 
on the one hand, Kohlhaas and Schiller’s Maria Stuart on the other. Separate 
sections are devoted to the significance of the Kurfiirst in Homburg — the one 
subsidiary character in any work of Kleist’s who exists in his own right, as an 
independent counterpart to the hero or heroine — and to the structural and sym- 
bolic analogies between this play and the New Testament. Dr Koch maintains that 
Homburg cannot be understood in the light of the antithesis of individual and State; 
the Kurfiirst is ‘the embodiment of reality’, and the relation between him and 
Hom has a parallel in the relation of God to man in the New Testament. 
Historically and philosophically, Kleist represents the “breakdown of German 
Idealism’, the defeat of German Idealism in the face of reality. 
Dr Koch’s important study includes a bibliography of critical works consulted, 
and a chronological table that relates Kleist’s life and works to the outstanding 
political and literary events of his tinie. 


Reading 





MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


Friedrich Theodor Vischer. By Fritz Schlawe. Stuttgart: Metzler. 1959. 400 pp. 


This is a straightforward account of Vischer’s life and work, published seventy 
ears after his death. We have probably had to wait for this book until the prob- 
li of the nineteenth century were no longer the subject of controversy. Herr 
Schlawe tells us that he has devoted several years to this research entirely on his 
= initiative and has made available material which has never been published 
ore. 
The book covers all aspects of Vischer’s life; it depicts him as a preacher malgré 
lui, philosopher, Professor of Literature and member of the first German Parlia- 
ment in 1848, and shows us the way in which these activities supplemented one 
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another, i.e. that Vischer’s literary criticism was never solely concerned with 
aesthetic values but embraced ethical values as well. 

The writers connected with Vischer directly or indirectly, e.g. Keller, Mérike 
and Strauss, have been included within the scope of this study. This wealth of 
background constitutes a major part of its charm; but the richness of the back- 
= never allowed to overshadow the personality of Vischer himself which is 

illiantly and fai depicted. This extraordinarily sympathetic portrait is 
entirely devoid of ‘ Idealismus’. 
ee ee ee eee 
ormation on Vischer’s li thought, lies in its manner o ing li : 
ideological and political trends of the nineteenth century in their differens ieee 
a Pietism and Atheism, the philosophy of Vischer’s teacher, Hegel, the 

i cy of German political parties, Shakespeare in Germany and the schools of 
literary criticism. The chapter on Vischer's Aesthetik will be helpful to students 
who are compelled to tackle this voluminous work, and it will certainly reveal to 
them the immense and authoritative influence which it has exerted on nineteenth- 
century literature in Germany and elsewhere. 

A few illustrations would have been a welcome addition, especially portraits 
of Vischer during the different phases of his life. Glimpses of the persons and 
costumes of his time, the style of which had been so distasteful to him, might have 
been granted to us and would have reinforced the appeal of a most attractive study. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the book is its clear and straightforward 
style with its freedom from confused sentences and platitudinous expressions such 
as ‘der ing des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts’; it concentrates on Vischer’s own 
work rather on the author’s view — a humble and objective approach to the 
literature of a past epoch whose problems are seen in all the gravity of their own 
time, rather than in terms of a later theory of om begin psychology. 





In fact, Herr Schlawe’s book is fascinating from to end and has a 
stimulating and refreshing effect of the kind that is to be derived from Vischer's 


own work. 


London 


Rut HELLER 
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